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w= VERY thing connected 
ng with the east has to us so 
much of novelty and po- 
: etic interest, that it is al- 
Ft most impossible to distin- 
= guish the real from the 
fictitious. Asiatic life, to 
our every day views of mankind, is a con- 
tinuous romance in which the heroes and 
heroines are gifted with hearts unlike our 
own, and display sentiments and feelings 
as different from those of Europe and our 
own country as is their dress. They wan- 
der amid scenes of unearthly beauty, clad 
in strange and brilliant costumes, glisten- 
ing with jewels—silent, solemn, and se- 
date—bringing back to this busy, onward 
age the memory of the ever vanishing 
past. The glowing sun, toiling up its 
cloudless skies, pours down his burning 
ays, seeking in vain to penetrate the 
‘Shaded recesses of the Assyrian garden 
whe » fountains are playing ceaselessly, 
ad Sending their freshness upon the air 
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to mingle with the rich perfumes of un- 
numbered flowers, and their music to 
swell the harmony of the gorgeously tinted 
birds that warble from the cedar and the 
olive. There the beautiful horse is fleet 
as the wind of the desert; the plains are 
filled with the graceful and the.tender eyed 
gazelle. The wonderful camel toils pa- 
tiently across its deserts. The lordly lion 
and the fierce tiger find a resting place 
within its solitudes. Tapering minarets 
and gilded domes overshadow its cities, 
and the crescent is there instead of the 
cross. Every thing is new and strange 
and beautiful. The ground itself is every 
where enchanted, and the whole land 
seems the realm of a fairy kingdom. We 
may well pause oftentimes over the page 
which pictures these romantic scenes, un- 
certain whetherit be the record of romance 
or reality. 

The book now before us certainly is of 
the class calculated to awaken such 
thoughts ; presenting us with a series of 
pictures of eastern life and manners, it 
brings before us the stately Asiatic in his 
hours of retirement, unfolds to us the 
closed doors of the luxurious harem, and, 
whilst describing the splendor and the 
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indolence of the Moslemah, sets forth in 
glowing colors the oppressed condition of 
the Christians in that doomed land. With 
profound interest we follow the authoress 
when her pen traces the suffering of the 
faithful and enduring followers of the Sa- 
viour, under the shadow of the crescent 
unswerving in their fidelity to the cross, 
suffering stripes and torture and death for 
the sake of him who died for them, and we 
admire her zealous joy as she recounts the 
persecutions endured by her kindred and 
friends in that holy cause. The scenes 
which she describes are those through 
which she herself passed ; the events are 
the acts of her own life, and the descrip- 
tions derive additional interest from the 
charm thrown by individual incident 
around the narrative. 

The authoress, Maria Theresa Asmar, 
was born in 1804, among the ruins of 
Nineveh, whither her parents had re- 
moved from Bagdad, in consequence of 
the plague which was raging fearfully in 
that city. She was the daughter of theemir, 
Abdallah Asmar, a Christian of great 
wealth and influence, and descended from 
a family of Brahmin extraction which had 
originally belonged to the church of Tra- 
vancore founded by St. Thomas, but had, 
a few centuries ago, removed to Bagdad 
where they continued in the profession of 
the Christian faith. The Emir Abdallah 
professed the Chaldaic rite in communion 
with the church of Rome, and his wealth 
and station made him the comforter and 
aid, and, in some measure, the protector 
of those who professed the same faith. 
Yet his charity and hospitality was ex- 
tended alike to Christian, Jew, and Mus- 
sulman, This charity and generosity, as 
depicted by our authoress, seem like a 
fiction in this ninteenth century, in our 








land, and would seem more probable if | 


told of some venerable patriarchal chief of 
the ‘‘ dark ages,”’ of which it so forcibly 
reminds us. 

** He built a house especially for the re- 


ception of strangers. He would go him- 
self in quest of them, and, when he had 


found them, he would bring them in and 
wash their feet, and serve them at. table 
with his own hands. One individual in 
particular, who sought an asylum in his 
house, when I was quite a child, I well 
remember. He was a missionary named 
Gabriel Dombo, who, for his zeal in the 
cause of religion, had been condemned to 
the cruel sentence of having his tongue 
cutout. This worthy man remained with 
us two years, and my father afterwards 
supplied him with suflicient funds to ena- 
ble him to found a college for the instrue- 
tion of missionaries.””—Vol. i, p. 14. 


The Emir Abdallah never failed to read 
to his family and household, at least once 
in the day, the ten commandments and 
a portion of the holy Scripture, and made 
it his study to inculcate the lessons of re- 
ligion upon the hearts of his children. 
We do not mention this as any thing un- 
usual in a Catholic family, for we well re- 
collect in our youthful days a similar rule, 
but to show that this custom is as care- 
fully pursued in the far east as it is in the 
far western world, or the world of Eu- 
rope. Under such guidance, our author- 
ess, even in her early years, delighted to 
devote much of her time to religious studies 
and devout contemplations. From the 
age of six years (our readers must bear 
in mind the early maturity of females in 
the east), she was in the habit of reading 
the lives of the fathers. Impressed by 
their holy example, slie resolved to follow 
it, as far as she could, to turn away from 
the joys and festivities of the world, and 
to betake herself to the sweet content and 
holy obscurity of conventual life. In the 
east, betrothment§ are made at the earliest 
age; whilst yet an infant, Maria Theresa 
had been engaged toa young sheikh a few 
years older than herself. At twelve, her 
father desired the marriage to take place, 
and the daughter endeavored in vain to 
turn him from his resolution. Then she 
applied to her betrothed, who was in his 
fifteenth year, and who also possessed 
strong religious predilections, and it wag 
mutually agreed that the contract shoul 
be severed ; that the young lady s d 
become a nun in fulfilment of he 
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cherished desire, whilst the young sheikh 
determined to take the vows of a Trap- 
pist, to which order he afterwards at- 
tached himself, living in a hermitage on 
Mount Lebanon. From her love of soli- 
tude and religious meditation, our youth- 
ful devotee acquired among her family the 
title of the “ Bechmel Biri,””—* the 
daughter of the desert,’”-—a name given to 
the turtle dove which, according to orien- 
tal tradition, when it has lost its young, 
flies to the desert and sings itself to 
death. 

Our heroine was not alone in her Jove 
of devotion. A friend named Mariani, 
who was spending some time with her, 
being of a similar disposition, took part in 
all her pious exercises, and shared the 
charitable labors which she undertook. 
Frequently they rose to prayer at mid- 
night. On Sundays, they walked into the 
fields, gathering around them the females 
of the neighborhood, and instructing them 
in their faith. During lent, boiled rice 
and vegetables were their food, eaten 
sparingly once a day. At length they 
both informally devoted themselves to a 
life of celibacy. It was not long before 
these open manifestations of their faith 
drew upon them and their friends the 
heavy hand of the Mussulman. 

Hitherto the Christians of Mosul had 
been favored by the protection of a tole- 
rant pacha, but at his death his successor, 
a fanatic and sworn enemy of Christiani- 
ty, seeking for an opportunity to vent his 
evil spirit, at length heard of the proceed- 
ings of Mariani and the “‘ Bechmel Biri,” 
and, as only an occasion was required, 
the persecutor being himself able to mag- 
nify it into a justifiable cause, for the pur- 


pose of putting a stop to the progress of | 


Christianity, all Christians were sum- 
moned to repair to a certain spot at an ap- 


pointed time, to renounce their faith and 
embrace that of the prophet. 












“Many rejoiced in the prospect of suf- 
fering for Christ’s sake, and looked for- 
Tato martyrdom as a short and glori- 
sage to the mansions of glory 
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promised by the great Father of our faith 
to those who should hold fast to the Rock 
of salvation even unto their life’s end. 
My uncle, who was archbishop of Diar- 
bekir, my father, Mariani and myself, 
were amongst the number. In company 
with those whom neither chains, torture, 
nor death could tempt to deny their God, 
we went in procession, chanting hymns 
of praise, and triumph, and almost be- 
lieving that we saw the heavens opened, 
and beheld the crown of martyrdom ex- 
tended.”—Vol. i, p. 31. 


Before their relentless judge, they boldly 
defended their faith, and were thrown into 
prison. The young ladies were confined 
in the palace of the pacha, and their com- 
panions were dragged to a dungeon, and 
received daily two hundred blows of the 
bastinado. Daily did she hear the cries of 
her father and her uncles, one of whom 
died under this cruel infliction, and another 
was branded with a hot iron upon the 
forehead. At length the pacha, satisfied 
with the torture, set them free from their 
dungeons, having confiscated much of 
their property. Our heroine now retired 
to a convent near Alkoush, where her 
time was passed in pious reading, prayer, 
and meditation. After a lapse of six 
months, our authoress, in company with 
her family, removed to a residence among 
the ruins of Nineveh. Here she prose- 
cuted the same mode of life, and formed 
the design of a literary institution whose 
object was the elevation of female char- 
acter and position. In this project, she 
was aided by several learned friends from 
Persia and Mesopotamia, and numbers 
were soon attracted to follow them. The 
reputation of the community induced a 
sister of the pacha to seek a private inter- 
view with our authoress, and, although 
the Moslem lady was violent in her pre- 


judice, the conversation of the Christian 


interested her, and she carried home with 
her a copy of the New Testament to pe- 
ruse, and at length insisted that the 
** Bechmel Biri”? should visit her at her 
zenana. At the end of the fast of Rama- 
zan, our authoress visited the lady, and 
this presents her with an opportunity of 
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describing the splendor of the eastern 
harem: the soft and luxurious carpets, 
yielding to, and enclosing the foot as it 
pressed upon it; the gorgeous cushions 
and hangings, the sparkling fountains, the 
vases of incense and perfume ever burn- 
ing; the slaves ever ready with the most 
delightful refreshments, and iced sher- 
bets, coffee and nerghilas; the eunuchs, 
with forbidding countenances and drawn 
swords, guarding the entrance of the sa- 
ered precincts from the desecrating foot of 
man, all present us a picture which re- 
minds us of the wonders of the Arabian 
Nights. Then we have the bill of fare of 
a Babylonian pacha’s table set out before 
us, which the hope that some of the fairer 
portion of our readers might draw valua- 
ble hints from this list of the produce of 
the eastern cuisine, would induce us to 
set forth, had we space for the enumera- 
tion. But our object is to note only such 
matters as may relate to the condition of 
the eastern Christians. 

It is truly a subject of wonder that, in 
spite of the persecution of the Moslemah, 
and the frequent outrages and oppressions 
which this faithful people have endured 
at the hands of eruel and fanatical pachas 
and irresponsible officers of a distant gov- 
ernment, theirnumbers have remained un- 
diminished, indeed seemed rather to in- 
crease, and their zeal and energy unabated. 
We know it has been the custom of 
travellers in the east to praise the liberali- 
ty and toleration of the Turkish govern- 
ment towards the Christians, but, whilst 
this praise may be justly merited at cer- 
tain times and in particular localities, it is 
undoubtedly true that the Christians with- 
in that empire often, very often suffer 
from the tyranny of the pachas, especially 
in distant portions of the vast countries 
subject to the Turk, whence the voice of 
the oppressed can not reach the ear of the 
sovereign. Possessing despotic power, 
the pacha can exercise his pleasure, and 
it is but seldom he is called to an account 
for his actions; it therefore depends upon 
the disposition of that officer whether the 
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Christian shall be tolerated or perse- 
cuted. 

We have already quoted an instance of 
the practical faith of the eastern Christians, 
we are speaking of Christians in commu- 
nion with the Latin church, and we now 
lay before our readers a description of a 
Christian town : 


““The inhabitants of Telkef are, as I 
before stated, nearly all Christians, and 
observe the ordinances of their religion 
with the greatest strictness in all their pri- 
meval purity. Far from confining them- 
selves to the mere profession of Christian- 
ity, or contenting themselves with the 
reading of the sacred books at stated pe- 
riods, and at distant intervals, they devote 
a part of every day to the study of them, 
and their whole lives are passed in con- 
stant endeavors to follow out their divine 
precepts. Of the practical influence of 
their religion upon their manners and con-| 
duct, I have been witness of almost super- 
human examples, in the forgiveness of 
injuries, and the rendering of good for 
evil. No dissimulation, nor concealed 
rancor rankles in the breasts of these sim- 
ple-hearted children of nature. In lent, 
the inhabitants of Telkef fast rigidly, sub- 
sisting entirely upon such vegetables as 
rice and truffles, which they eat some- 
times roasted and sometimes in soup. In 
thus alluding to the rigid adherence of the 
inhabitants of Telkef to the precepts of our 
religion, I by no means desire to claim for 
them a superiority over the Christians of 
Mosul and Mesopotamia in general. They 
are all remarkable for the patriarchal sim- 
plicity of their lives.””—Pp. 62, 63. 

Our authoress gives us an interesting 
sketch of a sect called Devil Worshippers, 
who believe the evil spirit to be the ruler of 
the earth (we fear too many Christians act 
as if they entertained the same belief), and 
found their faith upon Satan’s offer of 
dominion over the kingdoms of the earth 
to the Saviour. ‘* Like other theological 
disputants,’’ she wittily and pointedly re- 
marks, *‘ they know where to stop in their 
quotations from Scripture—otherwise, one 
might suppose the reply of the Saviour 
might have tended to unsettle their faith,? 
They are supposed to be the descendant 
of the Manicheans. Poe 

At Alkoush is situated a monastery, 
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monks of which devote their time to the 
pursuit of learning, to religious exercises, 
and to the training of missionaries for the 
east. The Christians of the town are 
pious and devout, and are in communion 
with the church of Rome. 

Our authoress relates several persecu- 
tions which befel her family and their 
Christian friends, in the last and most se- 
vere of which her father’s property was 
again confiscated, and he and his remain- 
ing brothers were thrown into prison and 
bastinadoed. Her fatherdied of his wounds 
shortly after his release, and his brother, 
the archbishop of Diarbekir, was tied to a 
wild horse which was driven into the 
desert. Her mother sank under the load 
of grief occasioned by these sad events, 
anda plague raging through Mosul carried 
off most of the family, leaving our unfor- 
tunate authoress almost alone and unpro- 
tected upon the world. Her uncle, the 
archbishop, after many adventures, es- 
caped, and, at length, returned to Diarbe- 
kir. Having fallen heir to whatever of 
her father’s property had escaped confis- 
cation, our authoress removed to Bagdad 
under the protection of the bishop of that 
city. Here she again revived the project 
of an institution for the education of her 
sex, but her hopes were blighted by the 
intervention of an European missionary, 
of whose country and denomination we 
are notinformed, and our authoress, weary 
of struggling, turned to the desert to seek 
a refuge among a tribe of Arabs who had 
been the friends of her father’s family. 
By them she was hospitably received and 
entertained until an opportunity presented 
itself to her of accomplishing her long 
cherished design—a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. 

In company with a bishop named Dier 
Stefau, from the regions of Tartary, near 
__ the Caucasus, and a lady, a Chaldean 
~ Christian, and her family, she joined the 
Vearavan at Bagdad, and arrived at Da- 
ieus after a slow and toilsome journey 
ar two months. There are many 

lans at Damascus, and we find them 
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estimated by another and earlier traveller 
at about ten thousand,* the Greeks being 
at that time the most numerous, while the 
remainder were either Catholics or Arme- 
nians. Our authoress found the ladies, 
with whom she associated during her re- 
sidence, sensible, discreet, and virtuous, 
and Jearned that the greatest care was 
taken to educate young girls morally and 
religiously. 

“*T observed,” she says, “that the 
Strictest attention was paid by the Cliris- 
tian ladies of Damascus to their religious 
duties, and I have often known them to 
forego both breakfast and dinner rather 
than neglect mass and vespers.””—P. 195. 

In company with the aga’s wife, whom 
the princess had met at the baths, our au- 
thoress secretly ,and in disguise, visited the 
mosque in Damascus, an offence which 
was subject to the severest penalties; for- 
tunately, although suspected, she escaped 
detection. She left Damascus, being fol- 
lowed secretly by the aga’s wife, a rene- 
gade Christian who had been brought 
back to the faith by her conversations, and 
who, in spite of her remonstrances, per- 
sisted in escaping from her husband’s 
power, with the determination of entering 
a Christian convent. Our authoress sub- 
sequently had the pleasure of learning that 
she had escaped pursuit, and was passing 
a life of penitent seclusion in the holy 
asylum in which she had found refuge. 

The princess and her companions rested 
for awhile at the convent of St. Anthony 
on the Lebanon. Of the nuns, she says: 


** Nothing can be more regular, nothing 
more rigid than the life led by these re- 
cluses who, apart from the world with all 
its cares and all its vanities, give up their 
whole souls to the worship of their Crea- 
tur. Indifferent to all earthly joys, their 
passions seem dead within them, and they 
appear to live only in the spirit. ‘Their 
dress is composed entirely of wool; the 
use of linen being forbidden to all except 
the sick and the infirm. Their under gar- 
ment is of a moderately thick woollen 
fabric, and their outer dress of a coarse 
heavy character. Round their waists they 
wear a cord, to which is suspended in 
front their rosary. On their heads they 


* Carne’s Letters from the East. 
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wear a thick sort of mantilla, which, like 
the rest of their dress, is black. Their 
feet are covered with strong sandals made 
of goat skin, and sewn with worsted, well 
fitted to encounter the rugged paths it is 
their lot to tread. Upon their breasts they 
Wear a cross, and their heads are close 
shaved, a task confided to one or more of 
the sisters, who perform the operation 
every fortnight. A stronger proof of their 
indifference to the world could hardly be 
imagined ; for what is dearer to a woman 
than her tresses? At midnight the bell 
rings for prayers, and, at its first sound— 
for they sleep in their clothes—every sister 
straightway quits her cell and repairs to 
the church.” 

In the morning again, at break of 
day, the same services are performed, 
afier which mass is said by a venerable 
priest ‘* who is separated from the congre- 
gation by a railing.”? This old priest re- 
sides at a house on a distant part of the 
mountain. 

“* No breakfast is eaten, but mass being 
concluded, each sister departs to pursue 
her particular employment: some to in- 
struct the novices, some to teach reading 
and writing, some to give instructions in 
singing, and others toteach needlework, to 
make dresses for the nuns, to attend the 
domestic arrangements, to attend the silk 
worms, and wind the silk; others again 
are employed in keeping the church well 
swept and clean. In short, idleness has 
no habitation here; every moment is turned 
to some useful account.””—Vol. ii, pp. 21-3. 

¥ 

We shall not quote further from the 
full and interesting description which our 
authoress gives of life in a convent in the 
east; we have extracted thus at large to 
show that even in a convent on Mount 
Lebanon the nuns are not that indolent 
class which travellers, who only see the 
outside of the convent or gaze at its inte- 
rior with blind and prejudiced curiosity, 
depict them all over the world. Thank 
heaven, in our country these stories, like 
the mists of morn, are dissipating before 
the light of truth! Every where convents 
and sisterhoods are springing up, and 
dark and unenlightened, and unhappy, we 
may add, indeed must that region be in 
our free land where every man has not 
before him, in one of these blessed and 


nein 


beneficial institutions, a living contradic- 
tion of all the thousand stories told against 
them. The hills and valleys are begin- 
ning, as in the old world in the ages of 
faith, to echo back the morning bell and 
the sweet evening chime, and the midnight 
matin toll. Our cities tell the hours vy 
the swelling angelus, our hamlets spring 
forward with renewed prosperity and 
moral energy within the shadow of their 
sacred walls. When the age of liberty 
had passed upon the soil of Europe, it 
broke forth into brighter light upon our 
land. The age of faith has passed 
away for many lands in Europe: may it 
not be coming, in its breaking dawn, upon 
us ? 

From the convent of St. Anthony, our 
princess went to the palace of the Emir 
Beschir, the famous prince of the Leba- 
non, where she resided for several years, 
after she had completed her pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, of which we shall speak here- 
after. From this place of refuge, her de- 
sire to visit the centre of Catholic unity, 
and to behold the head of the church on 
earth, led her to Rome in the year 1832; 
but her health suffering in that city, she 
went to Paris in 1837, where she remained 
four years, but having been defrauded 
of her property, and reduced to the great- 
est extremity, she departed for London 
under the advice of M. Guizot, and the 
late earl of Munster, president of the 
Asiatic Society of London, in the expec- 
tation of supporting herself by teaching 
the eastern languages. Here, in 1844, 
she published the work under considera- 
tion, as we are informed by the title-page, 
having written it in her native tongue, 
and superintended its translation into 
English. It is dedicated to the queen 
dowager. 

Having thus hurriedly traced the course 
of our princess, we may turn back to such 
points as are deserving of attention, unen= © 
cumbered by the wanderings and personal — 
history of the authoress. 

Of the Emir Beschir, whose fi 
been so much regretted by the Ch 
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of Europe, at least by the Catholic por- 
tion of them, she speaks in terms of the 
greatest praise. An inmate for years in 
his palace, having charge of his secret 
chapel, and being the companion of his 
wife, she was fully qualified to lay open 
his inmost character before the world. 
Human nature is not apt to be influenced 
to flattery by the benefits of the past—and 
the Emir Beschir being a wanderer and an 
outcast, whilst our authoress penned these 
praises in his behalf, we may listen to her 
as unbiassed. He was charitable to all; 
but he was especially the protector of the 
Christians of the east, who under his 
firm rule enjoyed a security not often their 
lot in that unhappy land. His profession 
of Christianity was from circumstances 
not so open and avowed but that many 
thought him still a firm believer in Ma- 
homet; though this impression ragher 
arose from his conformity or apparent 


compliance with certain social customs of 


the Moslemah, than from any improper 
concealment of his faith. Thus his palace 
had its harem, but it was only filled with 
young slaves ransomed to be set free, 
either to return home to their own coun- 
try—to enter a convent on the Lebanon 
if they were or became Christians, and 
desired it—or to remain in the household 
of the princess or Amira, under her care 
and patronage, often finding good hus- 
bands in the attendants of the prince. It 
is not strange, however, that casual tra- 
vellers—those mere birds of a summer 
evening’s flight, who cast a single hasty 
glance, and pass onward—should have 
entertained false notions and given circu- 
lation to unfounded statements concerning 
the prince of the Lebanon. Carnes, in 
his letters from the East,* describes the 
Emir Beschir as a dark, cruel, and de- 
signing man, who by his crimes and his 
cunning had been able to maintain his 
.supremacy upon the mountains—holds 
shim forth “as one who was all things to 
if men” in a somewhat different sense 





Letters from the East, by John Carnes, 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
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from that of the apostle—a Moslem with 
the Moslemah—and a Christian in the 
mountains: and in the same page gives 
us sufficient evidence to make us doubt 
his assertions, even had we no other au- 
thority upon the subject. The Emir he 
calls “‘ Prince of the Druses ”’—this he 
was, but he was also prince of the Ma- 
ronite, the Turk and the Matowly. The 
Druses are infidels, following neither the 
faith of Moses, Christ, nor Mohammed, 
though professing to venerate the name 
of each as a prophet, They are a dis- 
tinct and separate tribe in and among the 
subjects of the prince of the Lebanon— 
with their own scheikhs—singularly ex- 
clusive and mysterious in their religious 
exercises, at which no stranger is ever 
permitted to be present; and nearly as 
exclusive in their social habits, looking 
upon the Emir Beschir as a usurper in 
the Lebanon, although his family for seve- 
ral centuries have reigned there. 

During the early part of his reign, he 
was compelled, after many pardons and 
many reiterations of their offences, to pun- 
ish capitally two nephews for treason, a 
necessity which never ceased to pain him 
in his after life, although he had munifi- 
cently supported the families which they 
left behind them. These unhappy inci- 
dents may have been the imputed crimes 
by which he had sustained his power, and 
the politeness and urbanity of his recep- 
tion of men of every creed, together with 
the secrecy attending the exercises of his 
private chapel—at which, however, a 
priest from the neighborhood attended 
regularly on holidays, &c., may have 
given rise to the story of duplicity in reli- 
gion. Mr. Carnes gives us what may be 
considered an evidence of this, in an 
amusing story of a German missionary, 
sent from Cambridge with a lot of Bibles 
to evangelize the east. Full of enthusi- 
asm, he toiled through the snows of the 
Lebanon to the palace of Beteddin, the 
residence of the prince. ‘* The latter, 
‘all things to all men,’ received him with 
much civility, listened attentively to his 
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impassioned discourse, and assented with 
looks of gravity and wisdom to the per- 
fect truth of it. He drank coffee and 
smoked the chibouque with his guest, and 
ordered dinner to be prepared for him. 
W. left the palace with feelings little short 
of rapture at the success of his visit.” 
What a scene! We may imagine the 
dignified oriental, seated upon his mus- 
nud, with the hot-headed German enthu- 
siast foaming out his denunciations against 
the faith of the unmoved prince, whilst 
the latter, with the calmness and gravity 
of a gentleman, and the mildness of the 
Christian, bows his head in courteous 
acknowledgment—not of the truth of his 
doctrines, but of his own attention to the 
speaker—a politeness which the oriental 
pays to him who addresses him. Doubt- 
less the missionary immediately 1egaled 
his friends and supporters at Cambridge, 
with a most strengthening, reviving and 
comforting account of his wonderful suc- 
cess with the eastern prince ; and doubt- 
less, also, the amount of the collections at 
home, upon the receipt of that thrilling 
letter, increased in a most consoling man- 
ner. His majesty’s blessed face, in gold 
and silver and even in copper, unques- 
tionably rang in most papist-converting 
music upon the collection-plates on that 
joyous occasion, Treasured shillings— 
long the cherished tenants of venerable 
single-ladies’ purses—leaped forth mag- 
nanimously, and old grannies of both 
sexes chased fugitive coins about capa- 
cious pockets, to bring them forth from 
snuff and keys, and grease and old re- 
ceipts—-to rally against the ‘“‘ beast” at 
the call of that soul-inspiriting bulletin. 
We can not resist the temptation of 
quoting from the same author another 
instance of Protestant success in the east, 
though the factis anoldone. Itis a notice 
of the famed bishop Eusebius, who many 
years ago was paraded through England 
with unbounded favor and applause, and 
succeeded in collecting for the renovation 
of Christianity in the east about four 
thousand dollars in money, besides a print- 
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ing press. . ‘‘ With this money,” says 
Carnes, “‘ which was a fortune in the 
east, he had purchased a good house and 
garden,”’ and ‘‘ was living a life of excess- 
ive comfort to his heart’s content, while 
at least portions of the printing establish- 
ment found their way to Alexandria.’ 
Chap. 20. Carnes also relates a story, 
somewhat too ludicrous for our pages, of 
a sanctified-looking Swiss missionary in 
spectacles, and a pretty young lady, pick- 
ing fruit in a tree under which he man- 
aged to stop, which resulted in a severe 
castigation of the godly minister by the 
young lady’s friends. 

The prince of the Lebanon entertained 
a great respect for Lady Hester Stanhope, 
who frequently visited Beteddin, from her 
neighboring seat of Marilius—indeed both 
Mr. Carnes and our authoress testify to 
the wonderful influence which this sin- 
gular woman possessed over the neigh- 
boring princes and emirs. By the fall of 
the Emir Beschir, which took place un- 
der the secret influence of England in 
1840, the Christians of the Lebanon lost 
their protector; the Druses incited, it is 
believed, by missionaries, assailed the un- 
happy Maronites, destroyed their villages, 
murdered their priests, sacked their con- 
vents, and laid waste their whole posses- 
sions. The Turkish government, further 
to oppress the poor Catholics, disarmed 
them, and where tribes or villages were 
unable to deliver up as many muskets as 
were set down to them, they were com- 
pelled to purchase them at exorbitant 
prices to fill their quota. Relying upon 
the pledge of Admiral Stopford, on the 
part of England, the unhappy prince of 
the Lebanon, withdrew himself from Ibra- 
him Pacha, who was seeking his alliance, 
and in obedience to the command of his 
sovereign placed himself in the hands of 
those who have proved themselves utterly 
regardless of the calls of honor or 
obligations of solemn pledges. At th 
head of thirty thousand brave and hag 
mountaineers, the Emir Beschir, inthe 
Lebanon, might have defied his enemies 
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yielding to the overshadowing name of 
England, and trusting to her plighted faith 
for his protection, he was betrayed and 
cast off, a wanderer upon the world, and 
at length reduced to sell his wife’s jewels 
for subsistence. The unfortunate Emir 
had not learned that British faith had 
long become a synonyme for “Fides Pu- 
nica.’’ In vain did the eloquent Monta- 
lembert raise his voice, in the French 
chambers, against the imbecile truckling 
to England, which induced the govern- 
ment to look coldiy on the annihilation of 
their influence and the overthrow of the 
Christian power in the Lebanon. M. 
Guizot trafficked the honor of France for 
the smiles of England, and heeded not 
that those smiles were derisive. 

But we must pass on to another por- 
tion of our authoress’ narrative, full of 
interest to our readers, and we think that 
interest will be increased from its connec- 
tion with the subject of several articles 
which have recently appeared in this 
Magazine—the holy places of Palestine. 
We have already stated the ardent desire 
which the princess had always entertained 
of making a pilgrimage to the places 
made sacred by the footsteps, the pas- 
sion and the blood of the Saviour, and we 
think we will be excused for trespassing 
a little longer for the purpose of contrast- 
ing the feelings and emotions of two 
hearts, the one from the far-east, the other 
from the far-west—the one an enlight- 
ened American, the other a simple Asia- 
tic—before the shrines sacred to the ear- 
liest memories of Christianity. We shall 
make them witnesses in their own be- 
half, and our readers the judges between 
them. 

Maria Theresa Asmar reached the end 
of her long pilgrimage just before the be- 
ginning of holy week, in the year 1826. 


‘©The day before Palm Sunday,I went 
to the Holy Sepulchre, and joined with 
€nthusiasm in the pious labor of cleansing 
he sanctuary, for the great and joyous 
estival which was to take place on the 


Wing day. It fell to my lotto sweep 





; ay the dust from the Calvary and the | bered chant. 
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Holy Sepulchre itself. Oh, joyous labor! 
inestimable privilege! with what intense 
emotion was my breast filled as I performed 
my sanctified task! With what floods of 
grateful tears did I water the spot where 
man’s redemption was finally accomplished ! 
To me the very name of Holy Sepulchre 
carried with it awe and reverence ; seeing 
that it was the first word my dear father 
taught me to lisp after the Pater noster, 
Credo and Ave Maria,” 48, 22. 


At the tomb of the Saviour she paused— 


‘‘Words cannot express the ecstasy I felt, 
as I knelt in breathless silence by the holy 
tomb ; my burning lips glued to the cold 
marble, and the tears streaming from my 
eyes.” 

We shall not enter into her glowing 
descriptions of each holy spot, each sacred 
station ; itis our purpose only to place the 
Catholic pilgrim by the side of the idle, 
but curious and indifferent Protestant tour- 
ist. We hasten to the grand festival of 
Faster : 


‘The festival which took place on 
Easter Sunday I shall never forget as long 
as I live. What more noble sight toa 
sincere Christian than to see the pious 
multitude filling every corner of the vast 
building which contains the tomb of-our 
Blessed Lord! Pilgrims from the east, 
from the west, from the north and from 
the south; from Egypt, Chaldea, Greece, 
Armenia, Persia, India, and even China ; 
whose pious fervor and Christian zeal 
had brought them hundreds and thou- 
sands of leagues; through the lonely wil- 
derness and the parching desert ; over the 
stormy ocean, across fearful precipices, 
and over snow-capped mountains, regard- 
less of the lion and the tiger, unmindful 
of the desolating samiri, and heedless of 
the dangers of the restless deep, to offer 
their humble thanksgivings and pour forth 
their grateful prayers on the very spot 
where the great mystery of their redemp- 
tion was accomplished! My soul was in 
rapture; for, understanding most of the 
tongues in which these pious Makdessiah 
poured forth the ecstasy of their souls, 
my heart shared the joy of all. As I stood 
in the church, a body of my fellow coun- 
trymen, Chaldeans, passed by me. As 
they passed | heard them chant the words 
—‘ Oh ye Jews, your house is desolate ; 
your prophecies are heard no more, and 
your kingdom hath passed away.’ With 
what joy did I mingle in the well remem- 
The crowd was prodi- 
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gious. Men, women, and even children, 
were wedged in one dense mass ; and the 
children were carried aloft on their mo- 
thers’ shoulders to prevent their being 
suffocated. This was the great event of 
my life: to this I had been taught to look 
forward as the crowning pinnacle of all my 
earthly joys, §&e. I ond have willingly 
yielded up my breath at the close of that day 
of ecstasy. 1 thought of past happiness, 
poured forth a fond prayer for the repose 
of those blessed souls who had been so 
dear to me in the flesh, and forgot all my 
tribulations in the calmmess of resigna- 
tion.””—Pp. 53-4, vol. 2. 

In the garden of Olives, she says: “I 
collected a large quantity of olives, out of 
the stones of which I had many chaplets 
made, which I presented to my friends in 
different places, always reserving one for 
myself, that my soul, as I let fall each 
stone, and registered each prayer, might 
be more fully awakened to the suffering 
of my Saviour.”’—P. 57, vol. 2. 

But why more? It is needless to follow 
this true-hearted Christian farther in her 
holy pilgrimage—tefreshmng as would be 
the path—adorned with flowers—little like 
those we are accustomed to find depicted 
in our Protestant tourists, lay or clerical. 
To Bethlehem, the Jordan, the place of 
the house of Zacharias, did our eastern 
princess toil, visiting every relic of the 
Saviour, with an ardent and untiring love. 

And now for our American.* Of Mr. 
Schroeder himself, as an author, we shall 
say little: his style—if style it may be 
called—is conversational and flippant: 
sometimes agreeable, but always proving 
that he does not underrate himself; and 
certainly not calculated to give his book 
a lasting reputation, Occasionally he 
sketches well, but he generally makes 
his own feelings, and sentiments and be- 
lief, the gage by which he measures all 
he sees: and therefore, like most Pro- 
testant travellers, he sees hypocrisy or 
fanaticism in that devotion which is so 
immeasurably beyond his own blind cre- 
dulity in that faith which he can not com- 
prehend—superstition and absurdities in 


*Shores of the Mediterranean ; with sketches 
of travel, by Francis Schroeder, Secretary of the 
Commodore commanding the U. S. Squadron in 
that sca, 1843-5. New York, Harper & Bro. 
1846. 


that which ‘his skepticism will not admit. 
He is too often betrayed into expressions 
unbecoming a liberal gentleman. We 
might have expected a more enlarged 
courtesy from a man of the world and a 
quasi officer of the navy. 

In company with a cavalcade from the 
squadron and a few pilgrims, Mr. Schroe- 
der set out from Jaffa to Jerusalem on the 
16th of August, 1844. On the route they 
came upon the ruins of a Gothic monas- 
tery, used as a barn. A sick camel ab- 
sorbed all the sympathies of our Ameri- 
ean: he describes a nobler feeling in 
another. ‘* My attention was given to 
the poor camel chiefly ; but as I passed 
out the door again, I was much struck 
with the evidence of a different train of 
thought in the most respectable looking 
of the foreign pilgrims, a young French 
abbé, who twice muttered audibly, in the 
saddest low tone, as I passed by him, 
“Et maintenant un grange! maintenant un 
grange!”? The monastery had been sacked 
by the Bedouins and the monks massa- 
cred. We can understand the feeling 
exclamation of the young Frenchman. 
Thus much for a preliminary picture. 

The refreshments and the style of the 
hotel and its accommodations occupy the 
first attentions of our American at Jeru- 
salem ; but at length the “ sight-seeing ” 
begins, and we follow him into the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre : 


**T entered the tomb, and found first a 
little antechamber, containing in the mid- 
dle a block of white marble, upon which 
the angel sat and said, ‘ He is not here— 
He is risen!’ and stooping under a low 
door I entered the place of the sepulchre. 
It is a little closet of six or seven feet 
square, brilliantly lighted with forty-six 
silver lamps, which hang from the ceil- 
ing; the walls of highly polished rude 
antique; and the pavement of white 
marble. A sarcophagus occupies one 


half of the chamber, made of perfectly See 


plain white marble, the lid of which ig 
cracked across the middle, and closely 
sealed with lead ; little shelves are rang 
around, holding pots of thyme and 
bena, and a small silver crucifix im the 
middle. There was just room for three 
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persons to stand beside the tomb; and 
even while an obstinate voice within me 
was whispering, ‘ Vo, this cannot be the 
place where the Lord lay!’ yet never have 
I felt so reverential. .When I left the 
chureh, I felt thankful that I had gone 
into the sepulchre before making the tour 
of the building ; and yet the absurdities | 
witnessed, and the unrighteous juggleries 
I listened to, did not destroy my first feel- 
ings in the tomb.’”’—Vol. i, pp. 222-3. 


Thus with Protestantism—doubt, doubt, 
doubt. It is with reluctance that our 
author is compelled to admit even the 
general locality. 


**T believe it is satisfactorily admitted 
that the church of the holy sepulchre is 
built on the scene of the crucifixion, and, 
as these two little chapels (of the cruci- 
fixion) stand upon the highest part of the 
rock, why may it not be the very Gol- 
gotha? I felt that the spot I stood upon 
might have witnessed Christ crucified ; but 
I had been so harassed with the supersti- 
tion, which my reason scoffed at, that the 
tone of my feelings was far less solemn 
than if I had walked through the building 
without the attentions of the officious 
priest.”’—Vol. i, p. 227. 


~~ 


That Protestants feel there can be little 
or no connection between themselves and 
the holy places, at least that such was 
the feeling of our hero and his party, and 
of the Protestant missionary at Jerusalem, 
is apparent from the following extract : 


“It was the Christian Sabbath, and I 
had remembered it while in the tomb. It 
was now loo late, however, for the church 
service of the missionary, so we mounted 
our horses for a ride out the gates,’’— 
P, 229. 

A Catholic, even a Greek, would have 
thought no Lord’s day could have been 
better spent in worship than in prayer at 
the tomb of Christ. There would have 
been the place to warm the heart and 
waken up the spirit; there, in that 


noble temple which contains within itself 


_ the holiest reminiscences of the life and 
death of the Saviour. But from that tem- 
plein which all Christians—save the Pro- 
sStant—the Catholic and schismatic alike 
@ part and lot, in which each has its 
sand its shrines—from that temple 


} 
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and its memories the Protestant turns 
coldly away to the habitation of his mis- 
sionary, or the recent walls of his meeting 
house, 

We have seen the Catholic kneeling in 
wrapt devotion at the tomb of Christ, be- 
lieving it the holiest spot of earth—but 
the altar and the shrine was not the place 
for * the church service ”’ of the mission- 
ary, and our author could not worship 
there. With more enthusiasm would he 
have gazed upon the places made cele- 
brated by the heroes of the Gentiles than 
those sanctified by the Saviour of the 
world. Our American is not very select 
in his use of words; thus he says, “‘ we 
saw the field uf blood ;”’ “‘ again, on the 
opposite side, and I felt ereepish as I 
looked upon the horrid caverns.” The 
pacha is nicknamed *‘ successor to Pontius 
Pilate,” upon occasion of the author and 
others being brought before him by a 
party of armed Arabs for depredations on 
their trees. 

But we have something of a better feel- 
ing evinced at Bethlehem, and we are 
half inclined to believe that our author’s 
faults spring rather from flippancy and 
carelessness than areally evil spirit. The 
party was kindly received at the Spanish 
convent, and here shown all the relics and 
sacred places : 

«Just as we arrived at the threshold of 
the place of the nativity, the pealing organ 
swelled in the halls above us, and the ef- 
fect in the vaults wassublime. I held my 
breath to listen to the religious sounds, 
and felt in all foree how the heart and 
mind of man are sensitive to those solemn 
influences. An organ would convert me 
were I an unbeliever, sooner than all the 
eloquence in the world. The voices, deep 
and solemn, of the monks, chanted in the 
sweetest unison, and the interludes of the 
instrument were exquisite selections, and 
most touchingly played. In this mood,a 
little bewildered, we entered the grotto of 
the nativity ; and I confess it was some 
moments before my mind was recovered 
sufficiently to comprehend what I saw. 
It is a monastery after my own imagina- 
tion, answering all my fancies of the mon- 
asteries of heroicages when Christian man 
found a heart to strike a blow for the re- 
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demption of the holy land. And yet how 
admirable is the toleration of the heathen! 
Here, in the heart of their empire, they 
give protection and privileges to the litte 
band of monks who come to spend their 
lives in watching over Christian relics, 
and, when enemies rebel, and the country 
is invaded by rebels, safety alone is in- 
sured to the enemies of their faith.””— 


Vol. i, p. 258. 

The ruins of plundered monasteries, 
however, show that this toleration is not 
always extended, and fails where the ava- 
rice of the heathen is not better served by 
their existence than their destruction. 

Similar to the sentiments of our young 
traveller are those of another American in 
the holy land, the Rev. S. L. Pomeroy, 
whose profession, at least, should have 
made him more Christian in his feelings 
as he trod upon the places made holy by 
the footsteps of the Messiah. It is only 
the beauty of the country which calls forth 
his encomium, and all that he dwells upon 
is what “* J” did, and saw, and heard, and 
because *‘I’’ did, and saw, and heard it; 
every thing that he describes has obtained 
new interest from the fact that the Rev. 
Mr. Pomeroy saw it in propria persona, 
and describes it with his own hand. 
Every thing that he wishes ‘‘ you ”’ could 
have enjoyed was to have been delightful 
only, or at least particularly, because en- 
joyed “‘ with me.”? The weather, the mis- 
sionary, the luxuriance of the season 
united in their efforts to render every 
thing agreeable for *‘me.”’? He only sighs 
that the land is not so well cultivated as in 
the days of Solomon; he has no tears for 
the dependent and suffering Christians of 
the east; he weeps not that Judea rears no 
longer, in every household, saints and 
Christians as of old, but—smile not— 
that her fields are barren, and produce 
less corn. Doubtless they will afford no 


sites for speculative missions for those 
‘* who, having the purse, carry the things 
that are therein.” 





** My tour in Palestine,” says the rev- 
erend gentleman, ‘* was one of very great 
interest. I can not tell with what emotions 
I wandered among the hills of Galilee, sat 
down upon the shores of that beautiful 
lake of 'Tiberias, surveyed the sweet scene- 
ry of Nazareth and Mount Tabor, and the 
glorious plain of Esdraelon. ‘Twice I as- 
cended Gerizim, and saw more than half 
of Palestine spread out beforeme. I wish 
you could have set down with me at ‘ Ja- 
cob’s Well,’ and gone with me to Bethel, 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Gethsemane, Silo- 
am, Mount Olivet, Bethany, Jerico, Jor- 
dan, the Dead Sea, &c. I had every ad- 
vantage that could be desired. A dear 
brother, of the mission at Beirut, who 
speaks the Arabic and the Turkish, was 
constantly with me; the weather was 
beautiful, and the whole country, but es- 
pecially the northern part, presented a 
scene of flowery beauty, verdant richness 
and tranquil grandeur, such as I never saw 
before. I know not how it may appear 
during the heat and drought of a Syrian 
summer, but in the months of March and 
April, while I was wandering through it, 
I was forced to exclaim fifty times, ‘truly 
this is Canaan, a land of hills and valleys, 
and fountains of water, the glory of all 
lands.’ Yet probably not one quarter 
part of it is at present under the hand of 
cultivation. What must it have been in 
the days of Solomon !—Christ. Advo. and 
Jour.”” 

But we have carried out the contrast 
far enough to permit our readers to judge 
between a Catholic pilgrim and a Protest- 
ant traveller at the holy places of Christ- 
ianity, and we leave it to them to decide 
which is more influenced by the true spirit 
of religion, and of devout love to the Re- 
deemer of the world, and which by the 
worldly spirit, which is the daughter of 
Protestantism—which by faith, which by 
infidelity, sometimes half veiled, some- 
limes practical and almost avowed— 
which by charity and love to man, which 
by pride and selfishness and egotism— 
which by the spirit of the pilgrim and the 
penitent, which by the spirit of him who 


clamored over the precious ointment” ~ 


wasted upon the feet of the Lord. > 
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M. A., corresponding member of the 
New York Historical Society. 2 vols. 
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pp H E fierce conflicts in 

is! ; which Europe was em- 
broiled from the fifteenth 
® to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, for 
HM the most part had their 
8 originin religious feuds, 
engendered by lust, avarice, fanaticism, 
and infidelity. Insuch a strife, guided by 
passion rather than principle, trath was 
left in sad obscurity. Her votaries could 
do little else than waittill the storm should 
subside, until a lucid interval should dawn 
upon bewildered nations, and men gorged 
with the spoils of a plundered church 
should sit down and muse on the mad- 
ness of their excesses, and the moral as 
well as physical desolation they had aided 
in producing. It is pleasing to reflect 
that such a feeling of sober retrospection 
is gradually unfolding itself in every di- 
rection. The deadly feuds that disgraced 
the name of religion have abated greatly 
since the birth of the nineteenth century, 
and a spirit of inquiry is now abroad in 
the highest degree favorable to those Cath- 
olic truths so long derided by prejudice 
and calumny. Any one who compares 
the religious feelings of the present day 
With their character twenty years back, 
u .be convinced that Protestantism, in 
ts phases, has relaxed somewhat of its 
Ompromising hostility, and assumed 
“gentler bearing. The Presbyterian 
Vou V.—No. 12. 57 





occupies the ground relinquished by 
the low church Episcopalian; he in his 
turn fills the vacuum made by the advance 
of high churchism, while the high church- 
man, under the name of Puseyite, has 
touched the very portals of Catholicism, 
and not unfrequently steps into her fold- 
The great Anglican movement seems to 
have vibrated with wholesome effect 
through all the ramifications of Protest- 
antism. It has given an impulse to dis- 
passionate inquiry in religious matters, 
which, looking back to the point from 
which error took its rise, instead of for- 
ward into the darkness of infidelity, has 
vastly improved the tone of feeling towards 
Catholic truth and practice. Our teach- 
ers, as well as our faith, begin to secure 
a consideration long and unjustly with- 
held. Even that most abused, becatise 
most distinguished, order of the Catholic 
priesthood, the Jesuits, are beginning to 
extort that tardy and reluctant justice to 
which they have been long supereminent- 
ly entitled by their labors and sacrifices in 
the cause of science, education, and Christ- 
ianity. The door of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Berlin has recently been 
opened for the first time to a Jesuit, and 
P. J. Secchi, a Jesuit of Rome, has been 
duly installed a corresponding member. 
England is fast erasing all vestiges of her 
anticatholic intolerance, and is about tc 

wipe out from her statute book the last 
remnant of bigotry, her inoperative enact- 
ments against Jesuits and monastic insti- 
tutions. We might goon and multiply in- 
stances of the ‘‘ sober second thought” 
of Protestantism, but it would lead us too 

far from our purpose, which is to refer 
more immediately to an example which 

our own country furnishes of a Protestant 
minister, through whose medium the 
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American reader has been afforded an op- 
portunity of acquainting himself with the 
glorious triumphs achieved upon his own 
soil by the zeal and labor of Jesuit mission- 
aries. Our native historians have either 
been grossly ignorant of this portion of the 
early annals of their own country, or have 
observed in regard to them a studied silence. 
Bancroft alone, of all their number, has 
done any kind of justice to that period of 
our records which exhibits the ardor and 
success of the Jesuit pioneers in the cause 
of aboriginal civilization and Christianiza- 
tion. But how much is left of Jesuit his- 
toric lore, unexplored by Bancroft, is seen 
by the translations of Mr. Kip, who, in his 
turn, has only brought to light some few 
specimens from that mine of information, 
the “Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses.”’ 
Others may still pursue the research with 
great advantage both tothemselves and the 
public. 

Mr. Kip deserves great credit for his 
performance, and all who rejoice in the 
triumphs of truth, and more especially the 
Catholic community, will accord him sin- 
cere praise for this valuable addition to 
English literature. His work is a trans- 
lation of letters written by early Jesuit 
missionaries in North America, abound- 
ing in pleasing details and thrilling inci- 
dents, and awakening in the upright spirit 
the highest admiration for their labors and 
self-devotion. The author pays a just 
tribute to this illustrious order of the 
priesthood in the following remarks which 
we extract from his preface : 


«There is no page of our country’s 
history more touching and romantic than 
that which records the labors and suffer- 
ings of the Jesuit missionaries. In these 
western wilds they were the earliest pio- 
neers of civilization and faith. The wild 
hunter or the adventurous traveller who, 
penetrating the forests, eame to new and 
strange tribes, often found that, years be- 
fore, the disciples of Loyola had preceded 
him in that wilderness. Traditions of the 
‘black robes’ still lingered among the 
Indians. On some moss-grown tree they 
pointed out the traces of their work, and 
in wonder he deciphered, carved side by 
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side on its trunk, the emblem of our sal- 
vation and the lilies of the Bourbons. 
Amid the snows of Hudson’s Bay—among 
the woody islands and beautiful inlets of 
the St. Lawrence—by the council fires of 
the Hurons and the Algonquins—at the 
sources of the Mississippi where, first of 
the white men, their eyes looked upon the 
Falls of St. Anthony, and then traced 
down the course of the bounding river 
as it rushed onward to earn its title of 
‘Father of Waters ’—on the vast prairies 
of Illinois and Missouri—among the blue 
hills which hem in the salubrious dwell- 
ings of the Cherokees—and in the thick 
canebrakes of Louisiana—every where 
were found the members of the ‘ Society 
of Jesus.’ Marquette, Joliet, Brebeuf, 


Jogues, Lallemand, Rasles, and Marest, ° 


are the names which the west should ever 
hold in remembrance. 

‘But it was only by suffering and trial 
that these early laborers won their tri- 
umphs. ..... But worse than all were 
those spiritual evils which forced them to 
weep and pray in darkness. They had to 
endure the contradiction of those they 
came to save, who often after listening for 
months with apparent interest, so that the 
Jesuit began to hope they would soon be 
numbered with his converts, suddenly 
quitted him with cold and derisive words, 
and turned again to the superstitions of 
their tribe. 

**Most of them too were martyrs to 
their faith. It will be noticed in reading 
this volume how few of their number ¢ died 
the common death of all men,’ or slept at 
last in the grounds which their church had 
consecrated. Some, like Jogues and du 
Poisson and Souel, sunk beneath the blows 
of the infuriated savages, and their bodies 
were thrown out to feed the vulture, whose 
shriek, as he flapped his wings above 
them, had been their only requiem. 
Others, like Brebeuf and Lallemand and 
Senat, died at the stake, and their ashes 
‘flew no marble tells us whither,’ while 
the dusky sons of the forest stood around, 
and mingled their wild yells of triumph 
with the martyrs’ dying prayers. Others 
again, like the aged Marquette, sinking 
beneath years of toil, fell asleep in the 
wilderness, and their sorrowing compan- 
ions dug their graves in the green turf, 


where for many years the rude forest - 







ranger stopped to invoke their names, 
bow in prayer before the cross whieh 
marked the spot. 


“* But did these things stop the progress — 


of the Jesuit? The sons of Loyol 
retreated. The mission they foun 
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tribe ended only with the extinction of the 
tribe itself. Their lives were made up of 
fearless devotedness and heroic self-sacri- 
fice. Though sorrowing for the dead, 
they pressed forward at once to occupy 
their places, and, if needs be, share their 
fate. ‘Nothing,’ wrote Father le Petit 
after describing the martyrdom of two of 
his brethren, ‘ nothing has happened to 
these two excellent missionaries for which 
they were not prepared when they devoted 
themselves to the [Indian missions.’ Ifthe 
flesh trembled, the spirit seemed never to 
falter. Each one indeed felt that he was 
‘ baptized for the dead,’ and that his own 
blood, poured out in the mighty forests of 
the west, would bring down perhaps 
greater blessings on those for whom he 
died, than he could win for them by the 
labors of a life. He realized that he was 
‘appointed unto death.’ ‘ Ibo, et non re- 
dibo,’ were the prophetic words of Father 
Jogues, when, for the last time, he de- 
parted to the Mohawks. When Lalle- 
mand was bound to the stake, and for 
seventeen hours his excruciating agonies 
were prolonged, his words of encourage- 
ment to his companion were, ‘ Brother! 
we are made a spectacle unto the world, 
and to angels, and to men.?’, When Mar- 
quette was setting out for the sources of 
the Mississippi, and the friendly Indians 
who had known him, wished to turn him 
from his purpose by declaring ‘ those dis- 
tant nations never spare the strangers,’ 
the calm reply of the missionary was, ‘I 
shall gladly lay down my life for the sal- 
vation of souls.’ And then, the red sons 
of the wilderness bowed with him in 
prayer, and before the simple cross of ce- 
dar, and among the stately groves of elm 
and maple which line the St. Lawrence, 
there rose that old chant which the aged 
man had been accustomed to hear in the 
distant cathedrals of his own land— 
* Vexilla Regis prodeunt ;} 
Fulget Crucis mysterium.’ | 

** But how little is known of all these 
men! The history of their bravery and 
sufferings, touching as it is, has been com- 
paratively neglected. And it is to supply 
in some degree this deficiency, and to give 
at least a specimen of what the early Je- 
suits endured and dared, that this volume 
has been prepared.”’ 


"Whoever reads the beautiful letters 
which Mr. Kip has translated for the en- 
ment of the American public will be 


rt stssesesnnnssneenistinensseinat 
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fathers. We wish, therefore, that the 
reverend translator had, for his own sake, 
stopped his preface where we have stopped 
our first quotation. We say for his own 
sake, for certainly the letters themselves 
furnish unequivocal evidence of a degree 
of self-sacrifice and zeal for souls far ex- 
ceeding any manifestations of Protestant 
disinterestedness that we have ever yet 
heard or read of. We sometimes think 
that when Protestant writers have got 
their own consent to do an act of justice 
to Catholics, they become uneasy lest they 
should thereby lose favor with their re- 
ligious brethren, and hope to propitiate 
them by seasoning their truths with some 
little spice of old prejudices. In this spirit 
Mr. Kip has disfigured his eulogy of the 
Jesuits, and, by contrasting their labors 
with those of Protestant missionaries, has 
expressed views calculated to mislead such 
as may be influenced by the authority of 
his name, or their own ill-founded antipa- 
thies. The objectionable passages to 
which we refer will be found in the con- 
tinuation of his preface: the first of them 
is as follows: 


‘* But let not any carry this feeling too 
far, or from admiration of the romance 
which gathers around the labors of the 
Jesuits, feel as if the claim of devotedness 
was to be confined to them alone. Our 
own church has equally her acta sancto- 
rum, and he who with an unquickened 
pulse can read the record of her sons who 
‘counted not their lives dear unto them- 
selves,’ must be sadly wanting in a true 
appreciation of all that is self-denying and 
boly. ‘The annals of no church give a 
lofuer picture of self-sacrifice than that 
furnished by Henry Martyn, when he 
abandoned the honors of academic life and 
exchanged his happy home at Cambridge 
for the solitary bungalow at Dinapore— 
the daily disputes with his Moonshee and 
Pundit—or the hitter opposition of the 
Mohammedans at Shiraz. And no where 
do we read of a nobler martyrdom than 
his, when he lay expiring at Tocat, with- 
out a friend to close his eyes or a sympa- 
thizing voice to address him. So too it 
was when Heber left the peaceful retreat 
of Hodnet, to suffer and die under the 
burning heats of India, or Selwyn in our 
day consecrated himself to this cause 
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among the wild savages of New Zealand. 
But the time would fail us were we to 
speak of Buchanan, or Thomason, or 
Middleton, or James, or Corrie—‘ these 
all died in the faith’—or of Wilson, and 
Spencer, and Broughton, and Carr, who 


in this generation went out to distant 
heathen lands, ‘not knowing the things 
which should befal them there.’ Many a 
humble missionary indeed, who is now 
suffering from poverty and an unhealthy 
climate in our own western wilds, and 
whose record is written only in heaven, 
is ‘dying daily’ and enduring as true a 
martyrdom for the Gospel’s sake, as any 
Jesuit whose history is given in this vol- 
ume.” 

Mr. Kip has evidently sought in this 
passage to impress his readers with the 
idea that the Protestant missions are char- 
acterized by as much disinterestedness, as 
many privations and self-denials as the 
Catholic. Now, without reference to facts 
outside of his preface, we beg the impar- 
tial reader to collate the two passages we 
have cited, and say whether they alone do 
not show a wide disparity between the 
Protestant and Jesuit missionary efforts. 
He tells us of Martyn and Heber who died 
of the heat of an eastern clime, and this is 
a Protestant martyrdom to be compared to 
the blazing fires kindled around the bodies 
of a BrebeufandaLallemand! Hespeaks 
of Buchanan, Thomason, Middleton, 
James, and Corrie, who “all died i the 
faith ” (Protestant), and these are blazoned 
forth as martyrs not less heroic than Jo- 
gues, Du Poisson, Senat, and Souel, who 
were slain for the faith (Catholic)! He 
speaks of Wilson, Spencer, Broughton, 
and Carr, who went forth among the 
heathens “not knowing the things that 
would befal them there.” Yet one knew 
he was to bea bishop with twenty thou- 
sand dollars per annum, and all had the 
comfortable assurance that British wealth 
would supply their domestic wants, and 
British arms protect their persons in the 
work of evangelization. Compare not the 
spiritual daring of these missionaries with 
the boldness of those who penetrated the 
interior of unknown countries, where 


friendly arms and friend!y means could | you a statement of my financially ra 
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not reach them, where for years they were 
never heard of, and trusting to God alone 
for protection and support, single handed 
have tamed the hearts of savages, and 
won them to the meekness and sub- 
mission of the laws of the Gospel. Turn- 
ing from India, the favorite field of Pro- 
testant Episcopal exultation, Mr. Kip 
looks to his own land. and tells us “ that 
many an humble missionary”? in our 
western wilds *‘ is dying daily,”’ and “ en- 
during as true a martyrdom for the Gos- 
pel’s sake as any Jesuit whose history is 
given in this volume.” The reverend 
translator need hardly have exposed Pro- 
testant missionaries in our western wilder- 
ness, to a comparison so manifestly une- 
qual as this will appear upon the slightest 
sifting. To some of the Protestant mis- 
sions in the west, there are saw mills and 
grist mills attached to absorb the annual 
stipend provided by government for the im- 
provident Indians. Three missionaries 
successively attached to one of these lu- 
crative stations, in the course of ‘‘ dying 
daily,”’ and “‘ enduring as true martyrdom 
as any Jesuit,” have accumulated for- 
tunes, and two of them are now enjoying 
in splendor their equipage and ease, their 
otium cum dignitate. The work of evan- 
gelization in the western wilds begins 
with a saw mill and grist mill, and 
the cash system of dealing with the 
Indians, so that when game is scarce, 
and money gone, the aborigines may 
search for herbs and roots to sustain 
nature, the rule of these “daily dy- 
ing’’ missionaries being—no money no 
corn. We do not assert that it is univer- 
sally the case, but generally the maxim 
with these Protestant missionaries in the 
far west seems to be, better your own con- 
dition first, and the Indian’s afterwards. 
‘© How much do you make out here?’ was 
the question put by a Protestant mission= = 
ary in the western wilds, to a Jesuit father, 

some five years ago. The father smi ed, 
but kindly answered : “If you tellmé what a 
you have earned, J will not hesitated give 
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tions.”’ ‘I receive,’’ said the Protestant, 
‘“‘so much from the education fund, so 
much from the missionary fund, so much 
from my Own enterprises, amounting in 
all to twenty-five thousand dollars.””’ ‘I 
am almost ashamed,” said the Jesuit, in 
his turn, “to speak of my receipts after 
such a statement ; they will, I fear, appear 
incredible. My clothing, which you see, 
and my sustenance, is all I get from any 
and all sources for myself; the rest is for 
the comfort of the tribe in which I labor. 
I do discover in my wigwam occasionally 
an extra beaver paw, or some other choice 
bit of game, which some Indian has de- 
posited there secretly, as a token of his 
esteem for the black gown, and when 
pinched by their improvidence to subsist 
on roots and cakes made of moss, through 
respect they will offer me an extra allow- 
ance ; beyond that all is in common be- 
tween the ‘black gown’ and the hum- 
blest of the nation.”’ 

‘‘This missionary,’’ said the good Je- 
suit from whom this anecdote came, ‘‘ was 
as sincere a man as he knew how to be, 
and among the most estimable he had met 
with in all his peregrinations.”” And will 
any one say that there is not a vast dis- 
parity in the aim and sacrifices of these 
two men? Mr. Kip has furnished us in 
his translation with a speech made by an 
Indian chief in Boston a hundred and 
twenty or thirty years ago, which shows 
what were his ideas of Protestant mis- 
sionaries, their ‘‘ dying daily,’’ and “ en- 
during as true martyrdom as any Jesuit.” 

The Indians were anxious to rebuild 
their church, which had been destroyed 
by a sudden irruption of the English into 
their territories, and as they were nearer 
to Boston than Quebec, upon the conelu- 
sion of peace they sent a deputation thi- 
ther to procure workmen. ‘The governor 


| received them with every mark of kind- 


ess, offered to do more for them than 
le French, to send workmen and build 
' church without any expense to 
telves. He only added to his offer 


roviso, and that was, that as the 
2 57* 
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English were to build the church, it was 
but right that they should place an Eng- 
lish minister among them. The deputy 
of the Indians thus replied to him: 


***« Your words astonish me, and you 
excite my wonder by the proposition which 
you make to me. When you first came 
hither, you saw me a long time before 
the French governors ; but neither those 
who preceded you, nor your ministers 
have spoken to me of prayer, or of the 
Great Spirit. They have seen my furs, 
my skins of the beaver and the elk, and 
it is about these only they have thought; 
these they have sought with the greatest 
eagerness, so that I was not able to fur- 
nish them enough, and when [| earried 
them a large quantity I was their great 
friend, but no further. On the cont. ary, 
my canoe having one day missed the 
route, I lost my way, and wandered a 
long time at random, until at last I landed 
near Quebec, in a great village of the 
Algonquins, where the black robes* 
were teaching. Scarcely had J} arrived 
when one of the black robes came to see 
me. I was loaded with furs, but the 
French black robe scareely deigned to 
look at them. He spoke to me at once 
of the Great Spirit, of Paradise, of hell, 
of the prayer, which is the only way to 
reach heaven. I heard him with pleas- 
ure, and so much delighted in his con- 
versations, that | remained along time in 
that village to listen to ny In fine, 
the prayer pleased me; and I asked him 
to instruct me; I demanded baptism, and 
I received it. At last I returned to my 
country, and related what had happened 
tome. They envied my happiness, they 
wished to participate in it, they departed 
to find the black robe, and demand of 
him baptism. It is thus that the French 
have acted towards me. If as soon as 
you had seen me, you had spoken to me 
of the prayer, I should have had the un- 
happiness to pray as you do, for I was 
not capable of discovering whether your 
prayer was good. Thus, [ tell you that 
I hold to the prayer of the French; J 
agree to it, and I shall be faithful to it 
even until the earth is burnt and de- 
stroyed. Keep then your workmen, your 
gold, and your minister, I will not speak 
to you more of them: I will ask the 
French governor, my father, to send them 
to me.’ ”’ 


May we not conclude from these eyi- 


* The Jesuits, 
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dences that it is alike impossible for Mr. 
Kip to raise up the character of the 
Protestant to the standard of the Jesuit 
missionaries, or bring down the Jesuit to 
the level of Protestant missionaries? We 
do not mean to detract from the upright 
motives and zealous efforts of the heralds 
of Protestantism among the heathens, but 
really, to place their labors on a parallel 
with those of the Jesuits, is to liken the 
flickering of the rush-light to the splen- 
dor of the meridian sun, It is true alike 
of all missionaries, that in the cause of 
Christianity they must abandon home, 
but even in this first step the similarity 
of the sacrifice is more specious than real. 
The Protestant minister gathers up. for 
the voyage all that is dearest to his heart, 
his wife, his children, his household to- 
kens, and with the assurance of a sup- 
port for his household, himself and his 
domestic attendants, plants himself and 
his family in a clime where the flag of 
his country waves for his assistance and 
protection. The heathens have thus the 
Gospel preached unto them, provided 
there is no peril of life’or limb; and pro- 
vided the health of his wife or children does 
not interfere with the missionary’s ardor. 
Should ill health overtake some. cher- 
ished member of his family, then his zeal 
for the poor Indians’ welfare is lost in 
his concern for the welfare of his own 
fireside, and a paragraph like the follow- 
ing and latest, goes the rounds of all the 
daily journals : 


“The Rev. Henry R. Wilson, Jady, 
four children, and three Hindoo orphans, 
arrived at New York on the 4th instant, 
in the ship Hendrick Hudson, from Lon- 
don. Mr. Wilson was obliged to leave 
the field of his missionary labors in India 
on account of the serious and protracted 
illness of Mrs. Wilson. Mr. W. was the 
founder of the flourishing orphan institu- 
tion at Futtegurh, which has done much, 
and promises to do still more, for the ad- 
vancement of Christianity in India.’’* 


Far be it from us, to reproach the Rev. 
missionary on account of this act of con- 


99 


~- 


* Nat. Intelligencer, Oct. 
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jugal love. He has contracted solemn 
responsibilities to his family by his mar- 
riage, and he is even bound to discharge 
them; but»as in his instance, so in all, 
matrimony will be found directly at war 
with the first and most important duties 
of missionary life. A very different pic- 
ture is exhibited in the outset and career 
of the Catholic missionary. He leaves 
behind him all that is dear to his earthly 
affections, parents whom he loves, bro- 
thers whom he cherishes. No wife is 
clinging to his arm, no ties of home are 
left to him, as in solitude he turns his last 
look on the land of his fathers. In the 
spirit of a martyr, his first effort is to bind 
down, to stifle all affections which will 
clash with his mission, solicitous neither 
of what he shall eat, what he shall drink, 
or wherewith he shall Ke clothed. We 
will continue this picture in Mr. Kip’s 
own eloquent language : 


“*Many of them too were men who 
had stood high in camps and courts, and 
could contrast their desolate state in the 
solitary wigwam with the refinement’and 
affluence which had waited on their early 
years. But now all ese were gone. 
Home—the love of kindred—the golden 
ties of relationship—all were to be for- 
gotten by these stern and high-wrought 
men, and they were often to go forth into 
the wilderness, without an adviser on 
their way, save their God. Through 
long and sorrowful years they were 
obliged to ‘sow in tears’ before they 
could ‘reap in joy.’ Every self-denial 
gathered around them which could wear 
upon the spirit, and cause the heart to 
fail. Mighty forests were to be threaded 
on foot, and the great lakes of the west 
passed in the feeble bark canoe. Hunger 
and cold and disease were to be encoun- 
tered, until nothing but the burning zeal 
within could keep alive the wasted and 
sinking frame.” 











But even were all these things not 
known, the comparative results, effected 
by Protestant and Catholic missions alone, 
would of themselves indicate a great pre 
ponderance of zeal and sacrifice on } 
part of the latter’ It is true indeed; b 
all other things equal, a Catholic % 
find the secret of the superior resi 






























his missions, in the promises of the 
Almighty to the teachers of truth, and 
the fact that truth abides in his religion 
alone. This indeed is the view of the 
great and good missionary of the east, 
the Abbe Dubois. Toa Protestant mis- 
sionary ,who came to be advised by him 
how to spread the truth, the good abbe 
replied, ‘‘ first learn the truth.’’? But to 


press this view would take an article of 


itself, and we must not lose sight of our 


retrospect of the comparative success of 


Jesuit and Protestant Episcopal missiona- 
ries. Of all the Episcopal missionaries 
alluded to by Mr. Kip, none are entitled 
to more favorable regard than Henry 
Martyn. Martyn, says Dr. Wiseman, is 
a man “ for whom every one must feel 
the greatest esteem, and who always 
speaks with such liberality of others, and 
so simply and unaffectedly of his own 
failures, that we must consider him an 
authority above suspicion.” The history 
of Martyn’s labors in the east is thus 
condensed from iris own private journal, 
by the same learned divine: 


“As no one,among modern Protest- 


ant missionaries, has exerted himself 


more than Martyn, or Won more personal 
esteem, I will here give the history of his 
suecess. After a long time, one woman 
wishing to be married, applied to him for 
baptism ; but not finding her disposed, he 
refused to admit her. That was the only 
approach which he witnessed at Dina- 
poor. Another who always attended, 
and was even moved to tears at his ser- 
mons. refused to confer with him, From 
that station. he proceeded to Cawnpoor, 
where his biographer tells us that, in spite 
of his delicacy, he baptized one old Hin- 
doo woman, who, though very ignorant, 
was very humble. In fine, one other 
conversion is all that his panegyrist pre- 
tends to attribute to him during his mis- 
sion in Persia and India.” 


Here indeed are confessed abortions by 
Ssahe very missionary who stands first on 
» list of English Protestant Episcopalian 

gstles in India. We shall hereafter see 
his) same minister bearing honest testi- 
iy to the success of Catholic missiona- 
Not less sigpal were the failures of 
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Bishop Heber, who, though less scrupu- 
lous and candid than Martyn, comes at 
last to the same conclusions. On reach- 
ing the Indias the bishop’s imagination 
glowed with poetic as well as religious 
fire. In the first impulse of this double 
fervor, his expanded enthusiasm swal- 
lows down reports for facts, so voracious- 
ly, that in the course of eleven days he 
drops in his estimate of converts in the 
south of India from 40,000, which he 
first makes their number, to an aggregate 
in which he says, ‘I dowbt whether they 
reach 15,000.”* Even this second esti- 
mate, is nothing but a stretch of poetic 
credulity on the part of Dr. Heber ; for, 
the report of a formal visitation sent to 
examine into the state of these missions, 
gives the number of native Christians in 
1825 as amounting to 1388.+ Surely 
these facts do not show much for the 
labors: of Martyn, Heber, or his archdea- 
con Corrie. Such then, after an exist- 
ence of one hundred years, is the state of 
the missions in India in 1823, and yet 
these missionaries, unlike the Jesuits, 
went forth to their labors with every faci- 
lity for Christianizing the heathen: 

“No Christian nation,” says Dr. Bu- 
chanan, “ever possessed such an extensive 
field forthe propagation of the Christian 
faith as that afforded to us by our influence 
over the hundred million natives of Hin- 
doostan. Vo other nation ever possessed 
such facilities for the extension of iis faith, 
as we now have in the government of a 
passive people, who yield submissively to 
our mild sway, reverence our principles, 
and acknowledge our dominion to be a 
blessing.’’t 

Yet with all these advantages, the 
greatest ever possessed by any Christian 
nation, Martyn, Buchanan, Heber and 
Corrie, have fewer converts in a cen- 
tury than the Abbe Dubois and his 
assistants have made in the same coun- 

* Narrative of a Journey in Upper India, 2d 
ed. vol. iii, pp. 444 and 460. 

+ Report of the P. K. C. Society, London, 
1825, p. 110, quoted by Dr. Wiseman in his lec- 
— the Doctrines and Practices of the Church, 
p: 145. 


t Memoir of the expediency of an ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment in British India, 2d ed. p. 48. 
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try in one year. Bishop Heber himself 
acknowledges that the Catholic converts 
in the south of India, the great theatre 
of Protestant Episcopal evangelization, 
were considerably more numerous than 
those of his own persuasion. It is 
true, that “unlike Martyn, he can not 
make a candid admission without an ill- 
founded sneer, into which his unlucky 
credulity again leads him. Though the 
Catholics. are more numerous, according 
to the bishop, ‘‘ it is said”? their morality 
and caste are inferior, and such ‘is al- 
leged’’ as the reason why. the India 
government’s enactments are unfavorable 
to them. These “on dits’”? which Dr. 
Heber seems to countenance by circulat- 
ing them, are contradicted, the one by 
its intrinsic absurdity, and the other by 
the testimony of Martyn and Buchanan, 
who are Mr. Kip’s own missionaries. 
As to the inferiority of castes, it is strange 
that the Madras government should by its 
enactment of 1816 have subjected native 
Catholics to proscription and degradation, 
if, as Dr. Heber says, they were already 
of the degraded caste. As to the inferior 
morality of which the bishop speaks, 
Martyn contradicts him flatly : 

“©*Certainly there is infinitely better 
discipline in the Romish church than in 
ours, and, if ever I be the pastor of native 
Christians, I shall endeavor to govern 
with equal strictness.’ ”’ 


Buchanan,* in still stronger terms, thus 


discourses : 

«©Tt has been observed *' 
Catholics in India yield! .othe luxury 
of the country, and su. . less from the 
climate, than the English; owing, it may 
be supposed, to their youth being sur- 
rounded by the same religious establish- 
ments they had at home, and to their be- 
ing subject to the observation and coun- 
sel of religious characters, whom they are 
taught to reverence. Besides the regular 
churches, there are numerous Romish 
missions established throughout Asia. 
But the zeal of conversion has not been 
much known during the last century ; 
the missionaries are now generally sta- 
tionary ; respected by the natives for their 


the Roman 


* Memoirs, p. 12. 
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learning and medical knowledge, and in 
general for their pure manners, they in- 
sure to themselves a comfortable subsist- 
ence, and are enabled to show hospitality 
to strangers. On a general view of the 
Roman Catholic church, we must cer- 
tainly acknowledge that, besides its prin- 
cipal design, in preserving the faith of its 
own members, it possesses a civilizing 
influence in Asia; and that notwithstand- 
ing its constitutional asperity, intolerant 
and repulsive compared with the general 

rinciples of the Protestant religion, it 
fins dispelled much of the darkness of 
paganism.’’* 


With all the facilities for Episcopalian 
propagandism which India affords, and 
with all the impediments thrown in the 
way of Catholic teaching, the peninsula 
of Hindoostan in 1832 contained 600,000 
Catholie native converts. 

The island of Ceylon also furnishes 
evidences of the success of Catholic mis- 
sionaries, unparalleled in the annals of 
Protestant propagandism. St. Francis 
Xavier, who first established this distant 
mission, and served it for a time himself, 
had searce left it before six hundred Chris- 
tians were put to death for their faith by 
the king of Jaffnapatam. The Dutch 
becoming masters of the island, their 
sufferings were continued, the Catholics 
finding in them a more unrelenting foe 
than in the idolaters themselves. They 
introduced Bud-dhish priests into the 
island, in hopes by their agency to extir- 
pate Catholicity. They drove out Catho- 
lic priests and bishops, and proscribed all 
Catholics of the island, native and foreign. 
Yet in the face of these trials, where 
Protestantism was fostered and Catholicity 
persecuted, where a Sebastian, a Vaz, 
and various Jesuit missionaries, at the 
risk of their lives, sought by various dis- 
guises 10 minister to the wants of their 


scattered folds, our religion sustained it- ~ 
self; and we see in this century, when the “4 


shackles of persecution are stricken off, 
an astounding growth of Catholic po 
lation in Ceylon. Dr. Buchanan, als 
at its progress, complains that Cathol city « 


*Memoirs, p. 12. 
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threatens soon to absorb the Christianity 
of the island : 


*“«*The ancient Protestant churches, 
some of which are spacious buildings, 
and which, in the province of Jaffnapa- 
tam alone, amount to thirty-two, are now 
occupied at will by the Catholic priests 
of the order of St. Philip Neri, who have 
taken quiet possession of the island. Ifa 
remedy be not speedily applied, we may 
calculate that, in a few years, the island 
of Ceylon will be in the same situation as 
Ireland, as to the proportion between 
Catholics and Protestants. I must farther 
add, however painful the refléction may 
be, that the defection to idolatry, in many 
districts, is very rapid.’’t 

Here indeed is ample evidence for Mr. 
Kip, that on East India soil, his favorite 
theatre, the trials and successes of Catho- 
lic missionaries are incomparably before 
those of his Episcopal brethren. 


But by far the most objectionable part of 


the Rev. translator’s preface, is that which 
alleges a want of permanency in the Jesuit 
missions, as a test of the ultimate barren- 
ness of their labors: 


** There is one thought however which 
has constantly occurred to us in the pre- 
paration of these letters, and which we 
cannot butsuggest. Look over the world 
and read the history of the Jesuit mis- 
sions. After one or two generations they 
have always come to naught. There is 
not a recorded instance of their perma- 
nency, or their spreading each generation 
wider and deeper, like our own missions 
in India. Thus it has been in China, 
Japan, South America, and our own 
land. For centuries the Jesuit foreign 
missionaries have been like those ‘ beat- 
ing the air. And yet, greater devotion 
to the cause than theirs have never been 
seen since the apostles’ days. Why then 
was this result? If ‘the blood of the 
martyrs be the seed of the church,’ why 
is this the only instance in which it has 
not proved so? Must there not have 
been something wrong in the whole sys- 
tem—some grievous errors mingled with 
etheir teaching, which thus denied them a 
asure of success proportioned to their 
rts ?”” 
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lecording to our conceptions of truth, 
re unjust or more errcaeous allega- 





= Memoir, Dedication to 4th ed. p. 3. 
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tion could not well have been conceived, 
than that to which the author has given 
utterance in the above paragraph. But 
even were it true that the propagandism 
of the Jesuits has been unstable, would 
it follow from such a fact alone, that 
there was ‘‘ something wrong in the sys- 
tem?” Truth indeed is permanent and 
immutable, but the depravity of man often 
forces it to shift its resting place, while 
the justice of the Almighty himself at 
times withdraws its brightness from un- 
grateful nations. Mr. Kip himself has 
told us that ‘the missions they (the 
Jesuits) founded in a tribe, ended only 
with the extinction of the tribe itself.” 
What has caused the extinction of tribes? 
Not the want of permanency in the truths 
taught by Jesuits; any one who knows 
how Indians have been dealt with, must 
say that where they have disappeared, 
avarice, contamination of the whites, and 
civil policy combined, have hastened their 
extinction. And where has this extinc- 
tion occurred? Not in Mexico, not in 
South Ameriea, not where Jesuits could 
stand between the red man and injustice, 
but im countries where missionary and 
tribe were alike unpalatable to people and 
rulers. Wherever they could, the Jesuits 
have been the instruments of postponing 
that mysterious destiny which threatens 
the Indians through the length and breadth 
of this country, and have built up in 
places an intercourse between them and 
the whites, which has enabled both to live 
peaceably together ; 

*““*On the Mississippi,’ says J. K. 
Paulding, ‘at Detroit, Montreal, and 
Quebec, are still to be seen the few and 
solitary examples of white men and In- 
dians having lived in near neighborhood 
and constant intercourse with each other, 
without that sad and apparently myste- 
rious result which every where else on 
this great continent has followed the asso- 


ciation; | mean the slow and sure ex- 
tinction of the latter. Much of this is 


owing to courtesy, much to the sober 
habits of the French, and much more, per- 
haps, to the influence of a religion which, 
though often calumniated, exercises a domin- 
ion over the minds of untutored savages, at 
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least far more powerful, and permit us to 
say, far more salutary, than has hitherto 
resulted from the influence of any other.’ ?’* 

If the mission founded in a tribe ended 
only with its extinction, it would seem to 
have performed its functions perfectly on 
that tribe, and we will wait for Mr. Kip 
to show us how such a fact indicates 
**something wrong in the system.” But 
if instability is a test of the faultiness 
of a mission, the apostles themselves will 
have to share the rebuke with the disci- 
ples of Loyola. Where are now the 
flourishing churches of the east—Jerusa- 
lem, Anticch, Alexandria? These, though 
founded by the apostles, have been swept 


away by the incursions of the infidel 


Turk. Shall we adopt the Rev. transla- 
tor’s argument, and say there was some- 
thing wrong in the system of the apostles ? 
If we do, what becomes of Christianity 


itself? This test then is fallacious, but if 


it Were not, we deny its application to 
the religious achievements of the Jesuits. 
To characterize their missions as ephe- 
meral or passing away, is, as we before 
said, unjust and erroneous. To do so, 
Mr. Kip must have shut his eyes against 
his own book, as well as all the other 
records of their living labors. Could the 
Rev. translator have been ignorant, that 
the Abnakis, who are described so tho- 
roughly in the very first letter he has 
anglicised, are still existing, a living 
proof of the permanent effects of the pious 
teachings of Father Rasle? as firm in 
their faith as when under his guidance, 
more than a century ago, they embraced 
the doctrines he taught them? The Chris- 
tian seed sown among them (Mr. Kip to 
the contrary) has spread ‘‘ each genera- 
tion wider and deeper,’ and at this day 
all the Indians of Lower Canada are Ro- 
man Catholics.+ Nor is this the limit of 
the wide and deep extension of our faith 
among Indian tribes and generations. 
The faith which took root in the blood of 
the sainted fathers of the early missions, 


* Eve of St. Andrew.—Allantic Souvenir, 1831. 
¢ Parliamentary papers on aboriginal tribes. 
Aug. 1834, p. 51. 
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is reproducing itself and spreading itself 
with marvellous progress, among the 
aborigines of the United States and Brit- 
ish America. Through the zeal of a few 
poor Iroquois Indians, the leves of Catho- 
lic missionaries, who had roamed far from 
their own people and incorporated them- 
selves with the nation of Flatheads, this 
last named tribe was induced to send a 
delegation three thousand miles, to the 
city of St. Louis, in search of ** black 
gowns ”’ to teach them Christianity. The 
earnestness and perseverance with which 
they pressed their suit, is beautifully nar- 
rated by Father de Smet, who at this 
time is one of their spiritual directors : 


“* What had they not done to obtain a 
mission of ‘ black gowns?’ For twenty 
years they had not ceased to supplicate the 
Father of mercies ; for twenty years, in 
compliance with the counsels of the poor 
Iroquois, who had established themselves 
in their tribe, they had conformed, as 
nearly as they could, to our creed, our 
manners, and even to our religious prac- 
tices. In what Catholic parish was the 
Sunday, for example, ever more reli- 
giously observed? During the ten years 
just elapsed, four deputations, each start- 
ing from the banks of the Bitter Root, on 
which they usually assembled, had cou- 
rageously ventured to St. Louis, over a 
space of 3,000 miles—over mountains and 
valleys, infested by Black Feet and other 
hostile tribes. 

** Of the first deputation, which started 
in 1831, three died of diseases produced 
by the change of climate. The second 
embassy reached its destination ; but ow- 
ing to the great want of missionaries in 
the diocess of St. Louis, received nothing 
but promises. ‘The third, which set out 
in 1837, consisted of five members, all 
of whom were unmercifully massacred 
by the Scioux. All these crosses, how- 
ever, were insufficient to abate their zeal. 
In 1839, they sent two Iroquois deputies, 
one of whom was named Peter, and the 
other ‘ Young Ignatius,’ to distinguish 
him from another called ‘Old Ignatius.’ 

















more pressing entreaties to obtain 
long sought blessing, a ‘ black gowng 
conduct them to heaven.’ Their pre 
were, at length, heard, even beyond 
hopes. One black gown was gf 
together with a promise of more, if 
sary for their greater good. While 
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returned in haste to the tribe to acquaint 
them with the complete success of their 
mission, [gnatius remained at Westport, 
to accompany the promised missionary. 
I had the happiness to be that missionary ; 
I visited the nation, and became acquaint- 
ed, in person, with their wants, their 
dispositions, and the necessities of the 
neighboring tribes. After an absence of 
a year, I was now returning to them no 
longer alone, but with two fathers, three 
brothers, laborers and all that was essen- 
tial to the success of the expedition.’’* 


This looks not like a want of perma- 
nency or extension in the effects of Jesuit 
teachings. Since their sojourn in these 
distant regions, the labors of fathers De 
Smet, Point, Mengarini, and others, have 
been blessed by the rescue of some thou- 
sands of souls from the sway of idolatry, 
and while they are extending their spirit- 
ual conquests south of the Columbia river, 
among the tribes that live on either side 
of the base of the Rocky Mountains, the 
good Blanchet and Demers, with their 
zealous assistants, have spread the faith 
even to the ice-locked shore of the Mc- 
Kenzie river. 

The spiritual laborers along and be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains are not the 
only ones engaged in the propagation of 
religion among the savages that people 
our western wilds. ‘The Potawatamies 
and the tribes contiguous, are many of 
them members of the Catholic faith. 

It is true, the early missions in the Uni- 
ted States suffered severely from the sup- 
pression of the Jesuits. Still, in the sad 
interval of their spiritual bereavement, the 
red men preserved the memory of the 
paternal solicitude which the good fathers 
had manifested towards them. ‘They 
carefully treasured away the emblems and 
implements of Catholic worship. When 
Father Haken visited the Potawatamies 
' to take charge of their spiritual welfare, 
he found that they had kept with careful 
Teyerence many memorials of the early 
lissions—silver crucifixes much worn, 
stters of the fathers neatly put away for 
fvation and handed down from sire 








a * Indian Sketches, pp. 90, 91, 92. 


to son. Their dispositions were of the 
most encouraging kind, and he numbers 
under his care at this day, four thousand 
Indian converts of the Potawatamie and 
adjacent tribes. In 1823 a petition was 
presented to the President of the United 
States from the Ottawas of Michigan, 
which shows the indelible effects on the 
Indian mind, of the lessons of the early 
missionaries : 

‘*¢ Confiding in your paternal kindness, 
we claim liberty of conscience, and beg 
of you to grant us a master or minister of 
the Gospel, belonging to the society of 
which were the Catholic company of St. 
Ignatius, formerly established at Michilli- 
makinac, at Arbre-courbe, by F’. Magnet, 
and by other Jesuit missionaries. Since 
that time we have always desired similar 
ministers. If you grant us them, we will 
invite them to occupy the lands, formerly 
held by F. Dujaunay, on the banks of the 
lake of Michigan.’ Four months later, 
another petition was presented to Con- 
gress, by another chief of the same tribe, 
named Magati Pinsingo, or the Black 
Bird, in which he says: ‘ We desire to 
be instructed in the same principles of 
religion as our ancestors were, when the 
mission of St. Ignatius yet existed (1765.) 
We shall deem ourselves happy, if it 
shall please you to send usa manof God, 
of the Catholic religion.’ ?* 

In 1827 a chief of the Kansas tribe 
journeyed to St. Louis to sue for the ser- 
vices of a Catholic priest to instruct his 
tribe in the manner of serving the Great 
Spirit. The scarcity of priests caused 
some delay to his request, but upon the 
pressing instance of the agent, Dr. Rosati 
appointed the Abbe Lutz to open the 
mission among the Kansas. At Arbre- 
Croche, Sault St. Mary’s, C'reen Bay and 
Grand River, Mr. Baraga and other mis- 
sionaries have care of some thousands of 
converts. Among all these tribes, the 
Catholic priests owe much of their pres- 
ent success to the permanent religious 
foundation which the Jesuit fathers laid 
in the wilderness a century and a half 
ago, and yet we are told, in the face of so 
many facts to contradict it, that there is 


*<«¢ Annales de l’Association pour Ja Propa- 
gation de la Foi.’” No. ix. Paris, 1826, pp. 
102—104. 
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not a recorded instance of the permanency 
of their teachings in “ our own land,”? or 
of that endurance which characterizes the 
Protestant Episcopal missions in India. 
Yet even in India, where the soldier and 
the legislator have been very important 
adjuncts in the work of Episcopal propa- 
gandism, we have seen Dr. Buchanan 
alarmed lest now the Protestantism of the 
east should be absorbed by Catholicity ; 
and here is testimony from the same Epis- 
copal source, of the deep rooted perma- 


nency of our holy religion in that part of 


the globe : 

“The Romish church in India,’’. he 
says, *‘is coeval with the Spanish and 
Portuguese empires in the east; and 
though both empires are now in ruins, 
the church remains; for it is agreeable to 
Asiatic institutions to reverence religious 
institutions. The revenues in general are 
small, as is the case in Roman Catholic 
countries at home; but the priests live 
every where in respectable and decent 
circumstances. Divine service is regu- 
larly performed, and the churches gene- 
rally are well attended.” 

This is a country into which St. 
Francis Xavier introduced Catholicity 
some three hundred years ago, and though 
its political condition has undergone many 
changes since, its Catholicity still remains. 
To the testimony of Dr. Buchanan could 
be added that of every Protestant mission- 
ary who alludes to the progress of Catho- 
licity in the east. Some of them speak 
sulkily enough of its spread as well as of 
the obstinate tenacity with which the na- 
tives adhere to it, while others, like Mar- 
tyn and Buchanan, with honest candor, 
admit its extent and stability. The latter* 
tells us that “ in the island of Ceylon, in 
which by a calculation in 1801, there 
were 342,000 Protestants, it is a well 
known fact, that more than 50,000 have 
gone over to the Catholic religion for want 
of sufficient teachers in their own reli- 
gion.”’ As to the complaint of want of 
sufficient teachers of the Protestant reli- 
gion, there are many more, says Dr, Wise- 
man, than kept up the Catholie faith for 


* Memoirs, p. 12. 
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ene hundred and fifty years of persecu- 
tion, and even as many as there are Cath- 
olic clergymen there at present. Thus 
we see in Ceylon that the effect of Jesuit 
instruction, so far from being of an un- 
stable kind, has subsisted through perse- 
cution, and is now spreading, with what 
Protestant missionaries consider alarming 
rapidity, and drawing to itself not only 
heathenism, but the native Protestant con- 
verts. And so of Japan, China and South 
America; Mr. Kip is as much at fault in 
instancing these countries as evidences of 
the decay of Jesuit labors, as ‘‘our own 
land”? or Hindoostan. Since 1642 no 
priest has been allowed to land in Japan, 
and yet the missionary Yu states the ex- 
traordinary fact that the Catholic religion 
still survives.* In China, till the arms of 
England had made a secure and partial 
opening, for the zeal of the Protestant 
missionary, no ingress had been attempted 
except by Catholic priests : 


“The Catholic missions, which have 
existed for a long time in China,’’ ob- 
serves a Protestant, “ are in a very critical 
way; because now and then decrees are 
issued against the European religion, and 
both Chinese and Europeans suffer mar- 
tyrdom ; notwithstanding all this the Catho- 
le religion is said to spread in the midst of 
these persecutions.’”’+ 


In the province of Lu-Chuen, at this 
day, Catholicity is prospering, the same 
is true of the provinces of Yunnam, 
Kouei-Tcheou, Chensi, Kansin, Kauko- 
nan, Fokien, Kiansi, Kouansi and Can- 
ton ; all showing that the truth is to be 
found, as to the permanency of Jesuit 
teachings, in the very reverse of what is 
alleged of them by Mr. Kip. The annals 
of the propagation of the faith, like the 
Lettres Edifiantes of old, are full of testi- 
mony to show how false is the charge 
that “‘ for centuries the Jesuit foreign 
missionaries have been like those beating 
the air.” We hope, as we have drawi 
on Protestants for corroborative evideme 
that the Rev. translator will not diseredi 
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these annals or refuse to read them. In 
their pages he can convince himself of 
the immense fruits of the Catholic mis- 
sions in all the ends and corners of the 
earth, and of the permanency and exten- 
sion of the zealous and ubiquitous labors 
of the sons of Loyola. There he may 
learn what Catholics are doing in the 
Burmese empire, in the united empires of 
Tonquin and Cochin-China, where as yet 
we believe there is no Protestant mission, 
and where Catholicity, in the face of the 
most cruel persecutions, has gone on 
spreading “‘wider and deeper,” and is 
now numbering more than a million of 
native converts. From the same source 
he may inform himself that the members 
of our religion in the Phillipine islands 
exceed two millions. As to South Amer- 
ica, we are puzzled beyond all things, to 
know how Mr. Kip could consider that 
the foundations of faith, which the Jesuits 
built there, have not withstood the test of 
time. This is a country very near our 
own, and we all know that it is as Cathp- 
lic now, as at any period of its existence. 
Are not Peru, Chili, Brazil, the Argen- 
tine republic, Paraguay, that splendid 
creation of their piety and genius, still 
Catholic? ’Tis true, indeed, of Para- 
guay, that the civil government which 
they planned for its people, and to which 
the world still accords so much praise, 
has perished, but the religion they taught 
still lives, is still practised and still flour- 
ishes. Indeed if any laborers in the 
Lord’s vineyard have special reason to 
exult in the harvest secured by their toils, 
thosé laborers are the Jesuits. If any 
preachers of the Gospel can feel assured 
that the seeds they have sown have taken 
fast root, have multiplied and endured, 
»those preachers are the Jesuits. Whilst 
the Almighty has directed, they have 
Teared the temple of truth in many lands, 
id not in vain have they labored in 
building it. We will admit that power 
fluence have at times sadly impeded 
gress of their conquests. They 
; ang too closely to the oppressed 
bm. V.—No. 12 
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and humble, they have stood out too 
boldly between the wronged one and im- 
position, not to be made to succumb for 
a time to the most cruel proscription. 
Their sympathies for the red man were 
not their only sins; the pulpits of Eu- 
rope rang with their denunciations of im- 
morality ; courtesans, nobles and mon- 
archs, were told with intrepid fervor of 
their scandals; and thus was the hate of 
a degenerate age aroused toa pitch which 
was only sated by the suppression of their 
order. Pensioned libellers and artful slan- 
derers poisoned the minds of the multi- 
tude against them, and they became the 
victims of libertine intolerance. It was 
in this gloomy interval of their history, 
when to appease, ad duritiam cordis, a 
deceived and misguided multitude their 
order was suppressed, that the missions 
they had served so faithfully lost, not the 
faith they had planted, not the memory 
of their virtues, but that buoyancy which 
their drudging toils and brilliant talents 
had infused into them, that fervor and 
unction which their teachings always so 
surely awaken. But this has passed 
away, justice has triumphed, and in all 
the ends of the earth, their star is again 
in the ascendant. The missions in North 
America are again in their keeping; they 
have returned to their spiritual children 
in Asia, and their successes, as of old, 
are a wonder to the age. 

At a future day we may perhaps pre- 
sent our readers with another article, in 
which we shall extract from the body of 
Mr. Kip’s book, some passages to show 
its rare interest, and its undoubted claim 
to the patronage of American Catholics. 

Before closing this article, however, 
we feel bound to make a few remarks 
upon the literary merits of Mr. Kip’s per- 
formance. Having culled, for the infor- 
mation and interest of his readers, many 
of the most thrilling narratives regarding 
the religious history of our country, he 
has presented them to the public, in a 
style of that easy and fluent description 
which can not fail to please; but the 
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translation in some instances betrays an 
unacquaintance with the French idiom, 
which is inexcusable in a work of such 
importance. We shall enumerate some 
of the errors which we have observed, in 
the hope of finding them corrected in a 
second edition. 

Vol. i, p. 2, Mr..Kip thus renders the 
words of Father Rasles : 

“« They (the young Indians’ have each 
their own appropriate functions, as much 
to serve in the holy sacrifice of the mass, 
as to chant the divine offices for the con- 
secration of the holy sacrament, and for 
the processions, &c.”’ 

The original, which we have consult- 
ed, reads thus: 

‘They have their own appropriate 
functions, as well for serving at the holy 
sacrifice of the mass, as for chanting the 
divine office, for the benediction of the 
blessed sacrament, and for the processions, 
&e.”’ 

Mr. Kip has confounded the chanting 
of the divine office and the benediction of. 
the blessed sacrament, which, in the 
Catholic liturgy and equally in the letter 
of Father Rasles, are distinct services. 
The latter service is inaccurately termed 
by Mr. Kip the consecration of the sacra- 
ment, as the consecration of the blessed 
sacrament forms a part of the mass, while 


| 
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THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 


the benediction of the blessed sacrament, 
of which the missionary speaks, is a 
separate rite, and no part of the holy 
sacrifice. 

In another passage, vol. i, p. 72, Mr. 
Kip translates the French word veille, the 
evening before, instead of the day before, 
and hence Father Rasles is incorrectly 
stated to have celebrated mass in the 
evening. 

A remarkable mistake presents itself 
on the last paragraph of page 98, where 
the words of the French writer, which 
allude to the death of the Son of God for 
the salvation of men, are made to signify 
the safely of men. Besides the errors just 
mentioned, we may observe that, accord- 
ing to the English phraseology of the 
Catholic church, an individual does not 
undergo, as on p. 96, but approaches the 
sacrament of penance. In the second vol- 
ume, p. 232, the reader, who is well ac- 
quainted with the French language, will 
find sufficient data to correct the mistake 
which is there committed. 

These inaccuracies, we have no doubt, 
will receive the early attention of the 
translator, who understands their import. 
ance and the blot which they will cast 
upon the character of a translation in 
other respects deserving of praise. 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO! 


BY MRS. A. Hs DORSEY. 


In the land of merrie England, 
Three hundred years ago, 
The bells were rung, and the mass was sung, 
And the cross o’er hill and valley still 
Gleamed forth triumphantly ! 


Like pearls o’er merrie England, 
Her pleasant vales among, 
Rose convent domes, and holy homes, 
Where saintly forms, hid from life’s storms, 
God’s love for ever sung ! 
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The poor of merrie England! 
Were they down-trodden then ? 
Did famine gaunt their homesteads haunt 


To blight the flowers that decked their bowers, 


And crush God’s creatures—men ? 


The convents of old England, 
Three hundred years ago, 
Kept open door for the hungry poor, 
And quiet sweet for the weary feet 
Of pilgrim, high or low! 
And in those golden ages, 
The peasant by his lord, 
The king in pride, by his noble’s side, 
In humble mood, before the rood, 
The sacred host adored. 


And when towards the dying 
VIATICUM was borne,* 
By priestly trains, with solemn strains, 
Of anthems swell, and silvery bell, 
At night, or early morn. 


Forth came the noble barons, 

With humbled steps, and slow, 
While many a dame and peasant came, 
With lighted torch, to join the march, 

And chaunt the Tantrum Ereco! 


Christ’s holy Virgin Mother 
Was honored through the land, 
Her image crowned, or richly bound 
With gems and gold, in many a fold, 
Placed there by pilgrim hand. 
And wrought on knightly banners, 
*¢ Auspice Maria ”’ shone, 
Which hovered bright over the stormy fight 
Where, like a flood, streamed gentle blood 
To save the king and throne! 


Throughout the land of England, 
Laudate Dominum, 

And Glorias were sung in choirs, 

And prayers were said for the saintly dead, 
All souls in faith were one! 


But o’er the land of England, 
Three hundred years ago, 
A whirlwind passed—it felt the blast, 
And holy fanes, and martyrs’ manes, 
Lay in wild ruin low! 
Alas! for merrie England, 
And her old ancestral tombs, 


Where censers swung, when the mass was sung, 


And anthems rose, for the soul’s repose, 
Where lay the victor’s plumes, 


aking of the adorable sacrament, as administered to the sick, the terms, “ the viaticum,”’ or the * holy 
? are properly used; may not one, however, with all due reverence for the dignity of the theme, be par- 
aking advantage of the poet’s license ? 
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Above the victor sleeping, 

With the red cross on his breast, 
Where saintly shrines, of her kingly lines, 
And the rich tombs o’er her queens of yore, 

Lay low like all the rest. 


In the land of merrie England, 
Three hundred years ago, 
The bells were rung, and the mass was sung, 
And the cross o’er hill and valley still, 
Gleamed forth triumphantly. 


PART II. 


Three hundred years have glided, 
Like phantoms to their tomb, 
And eyes that wept, o’er the faith that slept, 
Grow glad and bright, in the dawning light, 
Laudate Dominum! 


O’er all the land are floating 
The notes of ancient lays, 
And gothic piles, where arch and aisles, 
With altars fair, and rood-lofts rare, 
Faith’s noble scions raise! 


Who with true hearts and loyal, 

Bear old historic names,* 
Where the prayers of grace, in the holy mass, 
From early day, to the vesper lay, 

Bless all the wide domains. 


Like homeward doves returning, 
Old England’s gifted sons 
Up Calvary’s path, to the ancient faith 
Return to rest, on her sheltering breast, 
Where rest her martyred ones ! 


From many a holy cloister 
Sweet Alleluias flow, 
Matins and None, in solemn tone, 
Exulting chime, like the olden time, 
Three hundred years ago. 


The cross gleams like a blessing 
O’er all the pleasant isle, 

And rapture sweet, at Mary’s feet, 

O’er the pilgrim steals, as he lowly kneels, 
To rest and pray the while. 


God bless thee, merrie England ! 
Hope’s day-stars softly burn, 
And faith’s sad plaints, o’er the isle of saints, 
Grow faint and low, in the dazzling glow, 
As the olden times return ! 
Battimore, October 19, 1846. 


* See the late accounts of the magnificent church of St. Giles, erected at the sole expense of the Earl c 
bury, in the town of Cheadle, England. oe 











OUR MARTYRS, No. IV. 


PETER DE CORPA, AND HIS COMPANIONS, 0. s. F., 1597.* 


LS THE many reforms under- 
Arie taken at different periods 
in the order of St. Francis, 
to restore it to its primi- 
f tive poverty and humility, 

Sas and to repair the troubles 
caused by the relaxation and worldliness 
introduced by Elias, the second general 
of the order, there was none more imbued 
with the spirit of the founder, none which 
has rendered greater services to the 
church, than that of the Barefooted, or 
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the strictest observance of St. Peter of | 


Alcantara, effected by that saint in his 
convent at Pedroso, in the diocess of Pa- 
lencia, in 1555, 

These religious came next, after those 
already mentioned, to assist in the spirit- 
ual conquest of Florida. A small body 
were present at the foundation of St. 
Augustine in 1565: their number, how- 
ever, continued small, and their custos 
was generally the warden of St. Christo- 
pher’s convent, at Havana. 

In 1592 the custos in Florida’ was 
Father Francis Marron, and subject to 
him were Father Peter de Corpa and 
three other priests and two lay brothers. 
The commissary-general of the Indias, 
Father Bernardin de San Cebrian, seeing 
the destitute state of the Florida mission, 
determined to send some auxiliary fath- 
_ ers, and accordingly in the year following 
_ there arrived at Havana, for this mission, 

. John de Silva, superior, with Fathers 
Michael de Aujion, a preacher, Blas de 
ontes (or Rodriguez), Francis Pareja, 
acis de Avila, Francis de Velascola, 
is and confessors, with five other 
and a lay brother. They passed 












brities—Ensayo Crono. 1671, Torque- 
Onarquia Yndiana, vol. 3, c. xx, p. 550. 
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several days at the convent of St. Chris- 
topher’s, where they were hospitably re- 
ceived, and where they informed them- 
selves concerning the field of their labors ; 
they then proceeded to Florida and pre- 
sented themselves to the custos. 

The country was in so distracted a 
state that their services were at once put 
in requisition. The Indians in many parts 
had become very hostile to the Spaniards, 
and cut them off whenever an opportu- 
nity offered, so that they were in a state 
of perpetual siege, unable to go beyond 
the reach of their forts. To quiet the 
province of Guale, (as the sea coast of 
Georgia was called,) the custos sent 
Fathers Peter de Corpa, a distinguished 
preacher, who had been long on the mis- 
sion, Aufion, Velascola and Rodriguez. 
The Indians received them well, and they 
were soon able to restore the friendly re- 
lations which had subsisted between the 
settlers and the natives: after which they 
commenced their missionary labors, which 
continued here fortwo years. Their toils 
and fatigues, their journeys which they 
performed barefoot, from village to vil- 
lage, exposed to the broiling sun, with 
the austerities enjoined by their rule, 
were amply repaid by the numerous con- 
verts who gathered around them. 

The difficulties encountered by them 
were different from those occurring among 
the northern tribes, the southern Indians 
having regular temples and priests or 
joanas, and worshipping the sun and fire: 
besides this, polygamy was universally 
practised, and proved a great obstacle: 
for, though an immense number of those 
who listened to their teachings, declared 
themselves convinced of the truth of the 
doctrine which they heard, and solicited 
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baptism, the Franciscan fathers insisted 
moreover that they should first send away 
all their wives but one, and did not, like 
Luther and some Protestant missionaries 
of our day, admit polygamists to a par- 
ticipation of the sacraments, nor endeavor 
to show that the Christian dispensation 
allowed a man to have more than one 
wife at the same time.* Far otherwise was 
their course, and we shall see them lay- 
ing down their lives, noble martyrs to the 
sanctity of the marriage tie: maintaining 
its holiness as intrepidly amid the caciques 
of Florida, as fathers Peyto and Elstow 
did before the bloody polygamist of Eng- 
land. In spite, however, of these obsta- 
cles, every thing was encouraging; chap- 
els were built, and in every village the 
cross of the mission was raised, and 
around it the tribe would gather at even- 
ing to pray or chant some pious canticle, 
or to listen to the fathers. One of them, 
F’. Pareja, a native of Mexico, translated 
into the language of the country, and had 


printed, the summary known as “ Chris- 
tian Doctrine,’’+ and every thing seemed 
to show that the mission was perma- 
nently established. 

But their days of spiritual joy were not 


to last very long. In September, 1597, 
Father de Corpa, the viear who resided 
in the town of Tolemaro, (or Tolemato,) 
found it necessary to reprehend publicly 
the son of the cacique, a convert who 
had returned to his former life, and whose 
relapsed state was a reproach to the 
Christians, and worse even than that of 
the pagans around him. Enraged at this 
and at the former private remonstrances 
of the father, the young chief determined 
to silence for ever the tongue which 
preached a doctrine so offensive to him, 
and thus to live quietly in his sin. He 


*See the disgraceful proceedings of the Ameri- 
ean Board of Foreign Missions in the summer of 
this year, at New Haven, relative to polygamy 
among the Cherokees. 

+The first book printed in America, was 
** Doctrina Cristiana para los Indios,’ Mexico, 
1544, and F. Pareja’s version of it was, as far as 
we know, the first book printed in the language 
of any Indian tribe within our boundaries. 
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suddenly left the village, and repairing to 
another at some distance, he collected a 
number of braves, and at the head of a 
considerable party, all equipped as if fora 
hostile expedition, with war-paint, feath- 
ers, and the other parts of a martial cos- 
tume, and fully armed, returned at the 
dead of night to Tolemato, and unper- 
ceived, they crept silently and stealthily 
up to the chapel. No obstacle now op- 
posed his vengeance but a weak door; 
this was at once cleared, and rushing in, 
they found the faithful priest amid the 
silence of the night at his devotions be- 
fore the rude altar; and here he sank in 
death beneath the tomahawk of the chief. 
The murderers now remained in quiet 
till daybreak: when the deed was known, 
grief and fear filled the hearts of all. See- 
ing the effect it had produced, the young 
chief called the people to a council, and 
addressed them in a studied and artful 
harangue. He hegan by an appeal to 
their national pride, and boldly told them 
that he had slain the friar for interfering 
with their ancient customs and endeavor- 
ing to overthrow their time-honored in- 
stitutions; passing then to their fears, he 
bade them look to themselves, and pre- 
pare to meet the vengeance of the Span- 
ish governor; that the deed was done, 
and his vengeance would be as great for 
this one man as for a thousand; that 
they must slay them all, and then attack 
the settlements. It was their only hope; 
and even if they were defeated and taken, 
their fate could be no worse than that 
which now awaited them. It was better, 
he said, to throw off at once the tyranny 
of these friars, who were ever admonish- 
ing and preaching to them, who would | 
keep them to a single wife, who abridged 
many of their enjoyments, and so prevent 
ed their war-forays that the martial cour 
age of their forefathers was almost extinét” 
His address, and the fear inspired) by 
the force which accompanied him, i 
enced many, while he was able ; 
awe the Catholic party and to secure 
himself‘against any opposition they mij 
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make. Father Corpa’s head was now 
cut off and fixed on a spear over the gate 
as a trophy, while his body was cast out 
onthe mountain. The insurgents imme- 
diately set out for the village of Topoqui, 
where Father Blas de Montes resided, 
and advancing with all speed, reached it 
before any intimation of their intentions 
had transpired. Before their purpose was 
known they burst into the chapel, and 
telling Father Blas the fate of Father 
Corpa, bade him prepare for death. He 
endeavored to dissuade them from their 
design, laying before them the injustice 
of their acts and the retribution which 
even here was almost certain to overtake 
them ; earnestly inviting them to repent- 
ance, but in vain. Finding all remon- 
strances useless, he asked permission to 
say mass, by way of preparing himself 
for death. Though his address had not 
been able to make them desist, his intre- 
pidity and resignation induced them to 
grant his dying request: and throwing 
themselves upon the chapel floor, they 
awaited his time. And there, in the 
midst of these warriors, arrayed in all the 
finery and trappings of the savage sol- 
dier, his impatient executioners, the peace- 
ful father began to offer up for the last 
time the adorable sacrifice, the mass for 
the dying! With what recollection, with 
, what devotion did he then receive the 
sacred housel, as a viaticum from his 
own hands! 

The twanging of a bowstring, and the 
uneasy play with their hatchets, show 
that they are anxious to close the scene. 
The mass is no sooner ended than the 
father throws himself upon his knees, 
and the next moment his brains are scat- 
tered over the altar. His body having 
been flung into a field, the assassins pro- 
‘ceeded on their march of destruction. 
When they were gone, an old man, one 
he disciples of Father Montes, came 
bwith such preparations as he could 
decently interred the body of the 
at the foot of the altar, where he 
elded up his life. 
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To make up for lost time the murderers 
determined to march in all haste to the 
next station; this was at the town of 
Asopo, on the island of Guale, (Ossapaw 
island, south of the mouth of the Oge- 
chee,) but for some reason they delayed 
and sent a messenger to the cacique of 
thatisland, telling him to put to death the 
f-iars who were there, or to be ready to 
aie himself. The cacique, however, had 
no inclination to do either; still he was 
unable to resist their approach by force, 
and so determined to get the fathers off in 
safety and to trust for himself to his own 
shrewdness, He dwelt at some distance 
from the mission, and therefore sent a boy 
to Father Michael Aufion and Brother 
Antonio de Badajos, to apprise them of 
their danger and bid them flee, offering 
them at the same time a boat with pro- 
visions and a guide. The messenger, 
either wishing to save his master from 
the anger of the young chief of Tolemato 
or for some other cause, did not go to the 
chapel, nor let himself be seen by the 
friars; but after a short time he returned 
to the chief, telling him that the fathers 
said he must be mistaken, as the Indians 
were too well disposed to kiil him. He 
sent again on the next day, and the next, 
receiving from them each time, as he 
supposed, a similar answer. The precious 
moments were thus lost. On the third 
day the insurgents arrived, and finding 
that he had not put the friars to death, 
were about to fulfil their threat, but with 
Indian adroitness he managed to give 
excuses which satisfied them. He also 
contrived to elude them for a time, and 
hurried to the chapel; here he met Father 
Aufion, and at once told him that had 
they followed the advice he gave them, 
they would be in safety long before this. 
Father Aufon, in astonishment asked him 
to what advice he referred, and the whole 
matter was soon made manifest. The 


chief was overwhelmed with sorrow, but 
the fathers told him not to grieve, as the 
occurrence was attributable to no fault of 
his, that they must die; God had so 
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willed it,and happy were they in dying 
for Him and for the faith. They then 
asked him to return and bury them, a re- 
quest which was scarcely needed. The 
chief, looking upon himself as the inno- 
cent cause of their death, retired to the 
mountain to mourn, as well as to avoid 
being presentat or forced to share in their 
torments, first begging for himself their 
. prayers, now so powerful with the Al- 
mighty. 

When he was gone Father Aujfion 
said mass and communicated Badajoz. 
The awful sacrifice was ended before 
their murderers arrived ; so they knelt at 
the foot of the altar, and recited the 
prayers for the dying; in a little while 
the pursuers rushed in, and slew Badajoz 
with a single blow of a club: the first 
blow to Father Aufon was not mortal, 
and a spark of compassion for him 
seemed to arise in some of their hearts ; 
but a second blow deprived him of life; 
they then hastily retired, leaving the 
bodies on the spot. They soon after left 
the village, and on their departure the 
chief returned, and with his people buried 
the martyrs at the foot of a very high 
cross, the cross of the mission which 
Father Aufion had raised in the fields. 
Here their bodies remained till 1605, when 
the Franciscans, returning to the island 
of Guale, took up their remains and 
placed them in a “ decent place.” 

On the death of Father Aunion the war 
party proceeded south to the town of 
Asao, to put Father Velasco to death. 
He was a native of Castra Urdiales, and 
a perfect model of a good religious, 
learned, poor and humble, yet a man of 
great energy and firmness, by which he 
had attained considerable influence among 
the Indians. When they reached Asao 
they found that he was absent; this was 
a sad disappointment, as they looked upon 
him as the real head of the mission, and 
one whose death was of more importance 
than that of all the others. As his return, 
however, was soon expected, they await- 
ed his coming, and at the time appointed 


by him for his arrival, concealed a body 
of their troop in a cane brake near which 
he was to land. Seeing his canoe ap- 
proaching, two or three of them went out 
to welcome him. Not suspecting the dan- 
ger the good father advanced towards 
them, when they seized him by the 
shoulders, and the others rushing out 
struck him with clubs and axes till he 
gave up his spirit to God. 

The station of Father Avila, at Ospa, 
was next attacked; hearing the noise 
made by their approach, he attempted to 
escape, but was seized and brought back. 
While his captors, however, were ran- 
sacking the chapel, he managed to slip 
from them, and reached a cane brake 
where he thought himself secure. The 
Indians, in hot pursuit, pressed after him, 
and discovering him by the light of the 
moon, for they did not reach Asao till 
dark, discharged a shower of arrows at 
him, three of which struck him, one of 
them piercing both shoulders. All hope 
of escape was now at an end; he was 
brought back, and they were about to kill 
him, when one of their number begged 
them not to do so yet, as he wanted his 
habit. His patched and tattered robe 
saved his life ; for while they were strip- 
ping him they changed their purpose, and 
tying him by his hands and feet toa pole, 
carried him off to a heathen yillage, and 
sold him. He suffered greatly from his 
wounds, which they made no effort to 
cure, and the ill treatment he received, 
with the want of food, had almost put an 
end to his tortures. He recovered, how- 
ever, in some measure, and was put at 
all the laborious toils of the family, as 
cutting wood, digging the ground, and 
dressing food: all which he bore with 
incredible patience, his only refuge, his © 
only solace being in prayer, in which) 
he found a calm and a joy that alleviates 
all the torments he endured, and prepared 
him for still greater trials. 

After a year’s servitude, in 1599 
grew tired of his sufferings and ré 
to put him to death. The day was” 
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the martyr was bound to the stake; the 
wood was piled around him, and the 
warriors of the tribe were all dressed and 
ready to dance in triumph around the 
victim, whose doom was now sealed, as 
he had rejected the last proffer of life; a 
boon offered on condition of his renounc- 
ing Christ, professing their worship, and 
incorporating himself with the tribe by 
marriage. But before the fatal torch was 
applied, an old woman of great authority 
in the tribe asked the cacique to spare his 
life. She had a son, a prisoner in St. 
Augustine, and wished to make use of 
the friar for obtaining his ransom; her 
entreaty was seconded by many in whom 
Father Avila’s heroic patience had ex- 
cited admiration and respect, and who 
had before wished him to marry into the 
tribe. The cacique, however, was very 
hostile to him, and it required the most 
pressing entreaties to overcome his hatred. 
Thus was he once more released from 
death. After having been detained some 
time longer, the woman sent a party to 
St. Augustine to treat of the exchange, 
which was instantly effected, and the 
father was handed over to his country- 
men. His sufferings had so altered him 
that he was not at first recognized, but he 
received here the sympathy and esteem to 
which his trials entitled him. 

When the war party had destroyed 
Father Avila’s chapel, they collected new 
forces and resolved to attack the isle of 
St. Peter (Cumberland island?) with forty 
war-canoes, to kill the religious there, 
and the cacique, who was a personal 
enemy; but when they arrived they were 


filled with alarm at the sight of a Spanish 
vessel in the harbor: this had but one 
soldier on board ; its effect, however, was 
immense. While the murderers were 
debating on their plan, the cacique of St. 
Peter’s seeing them in confusion, attacked 
them suddenly, sunk many of their canoes, 
and destroyed the greatest part of their 
force. This defeat totally broke up their 
plan of extermination, and the victorious 
chief, returning in triumph to the isle, 
was joyfully received by the religious 
whom he had saved. 

Thus in a single week had the enemy 
of man’s salvation changed this beautiful 
garden into a desert; from St. Helena to 
St. Mary’s river the altars were thrown 
down, the priests were slain, and grief 
was the portion of those who still re- 
mained faithful. Even so had he by the 
same sin desolated, at the beginning of 
the century, England and Germany. The 
garden, however, needed but laborers to 
gladden the eye again with its beauty, 
and these were not wanting; the Fran- 
ciscans, as already observed, returned in 
1605 to Ossapaw, and seven years later 
the celebrated Peruvian, Father Luis de 
Oré,* the historian of the martyrs of 
Florida, led to our shores a company of 
twenty-four missionaries. The Francis- 
cans labored on till their missions were 
destroyed by the English and their hea- 
then allies, and till the English slave mart 
could no longer furnish “ Indian converts 
of the Spanish priests.”’ J. D.S. 


* His history of the Martyrs of Florida was 
published in 1604, and is the first work exclu- 
sively devoted to our ecclesiastical history. 
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THE RITE OF ORDINATION. 


(From the Dublin Review. ) 


i The tonsure, as the coun- 

4 cil of Trent rules it, is not 

Sa” an order, but a state, pre- 
paratory and disposing to orders. It is 
said to have been instituted by St. Peter ; 
at any rate it is very ancient, and hes its 
name from the cutting of the hair in the 
form of a crown, as a symbol of the 
*‘ royal”? dignity of such as have their 
lot cast them in that fair territory, the 
church of God. Others connect it with 
the crown of thorns, as though the church 
would repair the indignities offered to her 
Lord, by converting the memorial of his 
passion into a badge of honor. In Catho- 
lic countries the wearing of the tonsure 
and of the clerical habit, entails the privi- 
lege of exemption from the jurisdiction of 
the lay courts. The cleric acquires like- 
wise the privilege of the canon; so that 
the act of striking him with malice is ex- 
communication, ipso facto. The tonsure 
also confers the power of holding a bene- 
fice at the proper age. In our own coun- 
try, it is hardly necessary to say, these 
privileges are in abeyance; and although 
the form of giving the tonsure is always, 
under pain of suspension, observed, the 
badge has not been habitually assumed 
since the church was under persecution. 
The same rite which reclaims the youth- 


ful soldier of the cross frona the service of 


the world, by imprinting Christ’s seal 
upon him, introduces him into the sanctu- 
ary by investing him with the robe of vir- 
ginal purity, the symbol of the “new 
man ” regenerated after Christ’s image. 
It is true, indeed, that by entering the ec- 
clesiastical state, and even by receiving the 





minor orders, the return to a secular life 
is notabsolutely precluded ; but the church 
presumes of every one who voluntarily 
offers himself to-her service, that he has 
a deliberate intention of persevering in it, 
although as yet she does not bind him by 
any irrevocable engagements. 

It is a short but exquisitely sweet and 
touching office, that, by which our holy 
Mother consecrates the purposes of such 
as would devote themselves to her minis- 
tries, and obtain part in that choice pro- 
mise: ‘* Beati qui habitant in domo Tua, 
Domine ; in secula seculorum laudabunt 
Te.’ The sweet tones of the sweetest of 
psalmists are never heard more touchingly 
than in this initiatory rite, and the church 
furnishes, as usual, a clue to the “ inten- 
tion ” in which she employs them by the 
annexation of an antiphon. The psalms 
chosen are those two beautiful ones, the 
15th and the 23d, and wondrously does 
each of them shroud, in that soft graceful 
disguise which the words of an earlier 
dispensation throw over the truths of a 
later, what may perhaps be called, without 
affectation, the ‘‘sentiment’” of the peculiar 
occasion. The 15th psalm, which comes 
first, appears to be said in the person of 
the candidate ; it immediately precedes the 
act of giving the tonsure, and embodies a 
prayer for help, and a pledge of fidelity. 
“* Preserve me, O Lord, forI have putmy — 
trust in thee! I have said to thee, Thou | 
art my God, for thou hast no need of my” 
goods.” And then, of the wicked, (tha 
is, of the children of this world whose 
ciety he forswears,) ‘* I will not gath 
gether their meetings for blood-offeri 
(the sacrifice of their goods to the gods of 
their idolatry,) “neither will I beum 
ful,” (or make mention) “ of thei 
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with my lips; words, which the Chris- | Lord’s, &e. . . . . who shall ascend into 


tian eye seems to recover (like some pre- 
cious vein of metal for a time overlaid,) 
in the exhortation of the apostle to the 
Ephesians, “‘ Let not ” (wicked men and 
their works) “ be so much as named among 
you, as becometh saints;” even those 
** saints who are in his land,’’ as the same 
psalm proceeds ; ‘to whom God has made 
wonderful all his desires,”’ 

The key-note of this psalm, as used by 
the. church, is found in the verse taken 
from a later portion of it; ‘* The Lord is 
the portion of my inheritance and of my 
chalice ; it is thou that wilt restore my in- 
heritance to me.’”’* These loving words 


the candidate repeats, at the dictation of 


the bishop, while the tonsure is being 
given, as if prolonging the strain of the 
psalm which has gone before, and harping 
upon a favorite note; “Tu es Qui resti- 
tues hereditatem meam mihi.”’ With 
what especial force must these sweet 
words strike on the hearts of those, our 
lately reconciled brethren, whom the 
church, if she so please, may now or here- 
after call into her service! Exiles from 
their true home, nay “ outcasts of the 
synagogue,” their Lord has taken them 
up, * pater meus et mater mea derelique- 
runt me, Dominus autem assumpsit me ;” 
‘* Dominus pars hereditatis mei et calicis 
mei; Tu es qui restitues hereditatem 
meam mihi!” 

After a short prayer that he, “ the hair 
of whose head” through (pro; for the 
sake of ) ** divine love, has been laid aside, 
may remain always in the love of God, 
and without spot for ever ;” the choir be- 
gins the antiphon of the following psalm, 
in which the church, now in her own per- 
» son, pronounces her words of maternal 
| benediction upon the child whom she has 
‘thus adopted into her closer embrace, and 
minds him into what kind of privilege 
has elected him. “ The earth is the 















Ve quote in English, because we are engaged 
translation ; but we owe the reader an 
for depriving him of the original, the 
which so evaporates in the best English 
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the mountain of the Lord, or who shall 
stand in his holy place? The innocent in 
hands and clean of heart. . . . He shall re- 
ceive a blessing from the Lord and merey 
from God his Saviour,” (these are the 
words of the antiphon,) . . . Nor is the 
concluding portion of that triumphant 
psalm less appropriate; where the angels 
in parted companies, like the two sides of 
a choir, discourse with one another in 
notes of jubilation, upon the entrance of 
the King of glory within the heavenly 
portals. For the church on earth is the 
mirror, however dim, of the church ia 
heaven ; and our Lord, who vouchsafes to 
be represented by the weakest of his mem- 
hers, is imaged (and all such images have 
a most momentous reality) in his entrance 
into his glory, by the admission within 
the sanctuary, which is the terrestrial 
court of heaven, of each one to whom the 
church opens her sacred gates. Whata 
marvel is this book of Psalms! How 
rich in its resources, how manifold in its 
provisions! No event is there, apparent- 
ly, in the incalculable order of Divine Pro- 
vidence, no event, ecclesiastical, national, 
domestic, personal, for which it is not pos- 
sible to find a ‘‘ proper psalm.’’ In joy 
and in sorrow, in thanksgiving and in 
fear, in war and in peace, in times of re- 
freshing and in times of dearth, in life, at 
the hour of death, and even after death— 
here is the treasury of the rich things of 
God, the quiver of piercing shafts, the 
mirror of the church and of the soul, in 
which the Christian seems to find his own 
case anticipated, his own needs expressed, 
the unknown depths of his heart fathomed, 
his scattered thoughts brought into shape, 
his stammering lips gifted with utterance. 

The 23rd psalm ended, the bishop pro- 
ceeds to invest the candidate with the gar- 
ment of his estate. In practice, the use of 
the surplice is not absolutely restricted te 
ecclesiastics ; it is often worn by boys not 
yet tonsured, and by those who take part 
in the duties of the choir in parish 
churches. But such things are rather 
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forced on us by our necessities than con- 
sistent with the strictest views of ecclesi- 
astical propriety. At any rate, ecclesias- 
tics alone wear the surplice of right ; in the 
case of others, it is matter of toleration and 
indulgence. 

The words in which the bishop confers 
the surplice, present one of those instances 
of the vivid application of Scripture for 
which our offices are so remarkable. 
‘‘Induat te Dominus novum hominem, 
qui secundum Deum creatus est in justi- 
tia et sanctitate veritatis.’ A fitting in- 
troduction, indeed, to that state which 
may be truly called the paradise of the 


church, as the church is the paradise of | 


the world! 
We have scarcely left ourselves the 


space for going, as could be wished, into 
the sequel of this wonderful series. We 
need hardly acquaint the reader, certainly 
not if he be a Catholic, that there are 
four minor, and three sacred, orders in the 
church: the tonsure, as we have said, 
being not an order, but a state; and the 
episcopate, although in one point of view 
a distinct order, as involving distinct pow- 
ers, yet being, in this enumeration, re- 
garded merely as the plenitude of the 
priesthood. How many of the orders are 
to be accounted sacramental is one of the 
vexate questiones of theology ; that the 
priesthood is so, is ‘ of faith;” that the 
diaconate is so, is certain, though not of 
faith ; and again it is vertain that, in one 
sense, all the seven orders are sacra- 
mental, as making up one sacrament, the 
‘‘sacramentum ordinis,’’ represented in 
the priesthood to which they all conspire. 
Thus the office of the ostiary, or door- 
keeper, is to guard the sanctuary from 
irreverent intrusion ; the symbol of his 
function being the keys of the church, by 
which he is to admit the faithful and ex- 
clude the heretic and excommunicate. 
Here, again, we are reminded of the de- 
cay of discipline; but the very existence 
of such offices amongst us, is a solemn 
lesson and a venerable memento! Again, 
the lector, or reader, who comes the next 
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in order, may instruct the catechumen for 
the sacraments, a power involved in that 
which is conveyed to him at his ordina- 
tion, of reading the sacred Scriptures and 
other religious books in the church. The 
relation, again, of the exorcist to the 
priest is derived from his office of releas- 
ing the possessed, and thus qualifying 
them for the reception of the holy com- 
munion, from which it is the great object 
of the evil spirits to dear them. And 
here, again, we are recalled to the early 
ages of Christianity, when the accursed 
agency of evil spirits was, of course, most 
busy; though reason enough is there to 
rejoice in the preservation of such a rem- 
edy throughout all ages. Practically, in- 
deed, the work of the exorcist is merged 
in that of the higher orders ; in the priest- 
hood and diaconate, to which is attached 
the office of baptizing. The exorcist can 
only discharge his proper functions by 
the express delegation of authority. As 
we ascend in the scale, the bearing of the 
orders upon the priesthood becomes still 
more evident. The acolyte, who comes 
next to the exorcist, and immediately be- 
fore the sub-deacon, obtains, at his ordi- 
nation, the right of handling instruments 
and vessels which are used in the holy 
sacrifice, (although not those which come 
in immediate contact with the adorable 
sacrament,) viz: the candlestick, which 
bears the light of Christ, and the cruets, 
which contain the wine and water before 
consecration. The last, however, are de- 
livered to him empty, that he may under- 
stand his especial duty to be that of filling 
them. It is properly the subdeacon who 
ministers them, when filled, through the 
deacon, to the priest. 


The first of the sacred orders is the sub- / 


diaconate. The church marks the tran- 
sition from the sanctuary to the first step” 
of the altar by circumstances of increas 
solemnity in the rite. At the openings 
it, she reminds the candidate that Hf 

on the point of surrendering his liber 
and bids him take heed to the seria 

of the action. She calls upon him 
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serve that the engagements he is about to 
contract are final and irrevocable; and 
that they involve the sacrifice of all, even 
the closest and most sacred of human 
ties. ‘* Hactenus liber es,” are her sol- 
emn words of admonition, *‘liceatque tibi 
pro arbitrio ad secularia vota transire ; 
quod si hune Ordinem suscipis, amplius 
non licebit 4 proposito resilire; sed Deo 
cui servire regnare est, perpetuo famulari, 
et castitatem, Illo adjuvante, servare opor- 
tebit—Perinde, dum tempus est, cogitate.”’ 
W hat consequences to individuals and to 
the church of God are wrapped up in 
that next onward step! Whatarts may not 
the enemy be expected to employ with 
the view of diverting that steady eye and 
causing that devoted heart to fail! But 
more powerful than all his crafty seduc- 
tions is the memory of the words ‘‘ Omnis 
qui reliquerit domum, vel fratres, aut 
sorores, aut patrem, aut matrem, aut ux- 
orem, aut filios, aut agros propter nomen 
Meum, centuplum accipiet, et vitam eter- 
nam possidebit.”’ 

Angels who have been witnesses of the 
conflict, are now heralds of the victory. 
The court of heaven has ratified the 
choice; meanwhile the church on earth 
is calling on all her glorified fellow-citi- 
zens of the heavenly Jerusalem to mingle 
their prayers with her own, that “ He 
who has begun a good work, may carry 
iton” to perfection. ‘* Then when they 
come up, the archdeacon places them in 
order. Those to be ordained deacons, he 
puts on the epistle side; those to be or- 
dained priests before the middle of the 
altar with their faces turned towards it; 
which done, the bishop kneels down 
against the faldstool, and all that are to 
be ordained prostrate themselves on the 
Sround. The assistants and others stand- 
‘ x by kneel down, and the cantors begin 
litany, the choir answering, ‘‘ Kyrie 
on,”’ &c. Just before the close of 
etitions in the litany, “the bishop 
ith his mitre, and turning himself 
fe to be ordained, and holding in 
hand his pastoral staff, while they 
» V.—No. 12 59 
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remain prostrate, says, ‘Ut hos electos 
benedicere digneris; Te rogamus audi 
nos.’”’? He repeats this prayer thrice, 
adding, the second time, * sanctificare.” 
and the third, “ consecrare.”’ The sacred 
vessels which are given to the subdea- 
cons to be touched, are the chalice and 
paten, empty, and the cruets filled. The 
cruets having been delivered (empty) at 
the ordination of acolyte, are now re-de- 
livered without any form of words. In 
the words used on giving the chalice and 
paten, there is an exquisite touch of reve- 
rence. When the symbols of the inferior 
orders were given, their names were ex- 
pressed at the time of the delivery. “Ac- 
cipe urceolos,” ‘‘Accipe ceroferarium,” 
&c. The names of the vessels, however, 
which are to be consecrated by the sacra- 
mental presence, are suppressed, as if 
through awe; and in lieu of any more 
definite specification, there are these 
words: ‘*See whereof the ministry is 
delivered unto you; therefore I admonish 
you, that you so demean yourself as to 
please God.” Or as it is, still more aw- 
fully, in the sacred language of the 
church:  Videte Cujus ministerium vo- 
bis traditur; ideo vos admoneo, ut ita vos 
exhibeatis, ut Deo placere possitis.”’ 
The ordination of deacon differs less 
from that of subdeacon than the latter 
from the minor orders, and than all from 
the priesthood. The subdeacon (so far 
like the cleric), enters upon a new state; 
but while the cleric contracts no more 
than contingent, he binds himself by irre- 
vocable, obligations. The priesthood is 
only more than his order in that it is the 
highest grade, and in that it conveys that 
power over the real, and over the mysti- 
cal body of our Lord to which the other 
orders are, though in different degrees, 
but introductury and subservient. But 
even the subdeacon acquires, by antici- 
pation, some of the privileges, and enters 
upon some of the duties, of the highest 
among the sacred orders. He first bears, 
of right, the title of ** Reverend ;” he is 
bound, under pain of sin, to recite the 
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divine office ; more than all, he becomes 
irrevocably pledged to the state of conti- 
nency. What more than all this is the 
deacon? 1. He is the immediate assist- 
ant of the priest at the holy sacrifice. 2. 
He has the plenitude of the lectors, as 
well as of the acolyte’s office; he can 
sing the Holy Gospel. 3. He acquires 
the power of preaching by the express 
permission of the bishop. 4. Also, under 
a similar condition, of baptizing. 5. In 
parts of the church where the chalice is 
allowed to the laity, it is his office to dis- 
pense it. Moreover, unlike the subdea- 
con, he receives his commission by the 
imposition of hands, and the conveyance 
of the Holy Spirit. Hence the order is 
unquestionably, although not “ de fide,” 
sacramental. The badge of the diaconate 
is the stole, worn across the left shoulder ; 
his proper vestment, the dalmatic. He 
receives the volume of the Gospels with 


power to read them “in the church of | 


God, as well for the living as for the 
dead.”’ 

But it is in conferring the priesthood 
that the church comes forth in the pleni- 
tude of her greatness. What earthly 
power shall presume to vie with that 
which St. John Chrysostom rates above 
the dignity of angels ? The angels indeed 
see their Lord face to face, but to them is 
not given, as to the priest, the control of 
his very body. He vouchsafes, of his 
abundant condescension, to obey the bid- 
ding of his creatures ; to descend, at their 
word, upon our altars; to contract him- 
self within the limits of space. He, the 
incomprehensible and infinite, to be han- 
dled by human hands, and to dispense 
himself among his people. This is the 
climax of his charity, the lowest depth 
of his humiliation. In the incarnation 
he veiled his deity; ‘‘at hic latet,’”’ as 
the hymn hath it, ‘‘ simul et humanitas.”’ 
And as if it were not enough to disrobe 
himself of power and beauty, and all for 
love of us; as if it were a small thing to 
repose so meekly upon our altars, it is in 
this sacfament more than in any other 
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part of his dispensation to mankind, that 
he sustains an almost ceaseless infliction 
of affront and blasphemy. The suffer- 
ings of the cross are perpetuated from age 
to age in the mystery which gives to men 
the proof and relish of its blessedness. 
But, no! there is still a difference. When 
the cross was endured, no man stood 
with the Redeemer to comfort him; 
none was there to sympathise with his 
sorrows, but blessed Mary his Mother, 
and faithful John, his friend, and loving 
Magdalene his disciple; and even they 
were debarred the privilege of ministering 
to him, and soothing his griefs. It is not 
so in what he suffers now. The blessed 
sacrament, though it be the provocative 
of the keenest insults, is also the incen- 
tive to the tenderest affection that awe 
permits. Has it not been thus from the 
first? Was not St. Ignatius the contem- 
porary of Luther and Cranmer? and 


| where has the blessed eucharist found a 


more faithful testimony, and a more lov- 
| ing devotion—where have its glories been 
| more signally avenged against the blas- 


phemous heresies of modern days, than 
by that illustrious order which venerates 


| St. Ignatius as its human founder, though 


it bear no human name? If then it be 


| here, in his act of sovereign pity, that 


our Redeemer suffers the greatest indig- 
nities, here also it is, that those injuries 
are most extensively compensated by the 
devotion of his church. O, why will not 
those humble and affectionate spirits, (for 
such there are,) whom an envious schism 
still keeps apart from us, why will they 
not break their chains and disengage 
themselves from the ranks of our Lord’s 
enemies, and help us to praise and to — 
serve him with a fuller acclamation, and” 
a more copious love! a 
The church then would impress on 
her sense of the majesty of those fi 
tions with which her priests are cha 
by the character of the rite through 
she conveys them. It is the lon 
all the ordination offices, the mosf 
in its features, the most arresting 
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tone, and the most awlul in its accom- 
paniments. 

**It appertaineth to the office of a priest 
to offer sacrifice, to bless, to preside, to 
preach, and to baptize. With great fear 
then is so high a dignity to be approached, 
and care must be taken that those who are 
chosen thereunto, should be recommend- 
ed by divine wisdom, *rreproachable mor- 
als, and a long continuance in well doing.”’ 

Such are the words in which the can- 
didates are addressed by the chief pastor ; 
and the whole rite is constructed upon 
this high and mysterious view of the 
sacerdotal dignity. It differs from the 
others, Ist, in the double, or rather triple, 
imposition of hands, that is to say, once 
when he imposes his hands in silence: 
then, when he extends his hand, together 
with the priests who are present, saying 
at the same time an appointed prayer: 
and lastly, in the bestowal of the power 
of the keys at the end; 2d, in the con- 
secration of the hands; 3d, in the deliv- 
ery of the sacred vessels duly prepared for 
the holy sacrifice; 4th, in the investiture 
with the stole and chasuble; 5th, in the 
profession of faith; 6th, in the promise 
of obedience ; 7th, in the act of concele- 
bration with the bishop. 

This is but a dry and technical enu- 
meration of privileges so vast and won- 
derful; but in such a case minute criticism 
might seem almost to savor of irreverence. 
Shall we transgress the bounds of this 
due religious decorum, in drawing atten- 
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tion to one or two of those “ exquisite 
touches,” as we have already called them, 
of graceful and tender devotion, which 
are so cheracteristic of the rites of our 
holy religion? Such then appear to us 
to be the following. 1. When to the bish- 
op’s inquiry at the opening, *‘ Do you 
know them to be worthy ?” the archdea- 
con answers, “‘So far as human frailty 
permits, | know and testify,’? &c.; the 
bishop rejoins, *‘ Deo gratias.”? 2. When 
he places the stole round the neck, it is 
with these words, ‘‘Receive the yoke of 
the Lord; for his yoke is sweet and his bur- 
then light.” 3. After the new priests have 
been ordained,and have received commun- 
ion at the hands of the bishop, he begins 
the following responsory, which is contin- 
ued by the choir. ‘‘/Vow shall J no longer 
call you servants, but friends, since ye know 
what I have wrought in you.”? (St. John 
xv, 15.) “ Ye are my friends if ye will 
do what I command you. Alleluia.” 4. 
**Then the bishop shall say to each priest 
kneeling before him, while holding his 
hands, ‘ Dost thou promise me and my 
successors, reverence and obedience?’ 
And he shall answer, ‘I do.? Then the 
bishop, holding: the hands of each between his 
own, kisses him, saying, ‘The peace of 
our Lord be ever with thee.’”? And he 
shall reply, ‘‘ Amen.” 

And such were the rites of religion, 
upon which kings and parliaments have 
felt themselves at liberty to Jay their rude 
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missions in New York 
were deprived of the Je- 


in the last 

number of these memoirs, 

the. fruits of their labors and sufferings 
were not entirely lost. A considerable 
number of the Indian converts to Christ- 
ianity, withdrew from the province and 
settled in Canada, at the mouth of the St. 
Louis river. They were designated by the 
name of the Caughnawagas, or praying 
Indians, and their descendants exist to the 
present time as a separate Christian nation, 
or tribe, at the Lake of the two mountains, 
and have a priest, who instructs them in 
their religious duties in their own language. 
In a late work,* the author states, that 

a body of Catholic Indians, upon the fail- 
ure of the French to colonize the Iroquois 
country, “were induced to withdraw 
from the body of the tribes and settle on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence, in the 
area of the present county of St. Law- 
rence. It was, in effect, a mission- 
ary colony. Its members were mostly 
Mohawks, from Caughnawaga, with some 
Oneidas, and perhaps a few of the Onon- 
dagas, amongst whom there had been 
Catholic missions and forts established, 
at early dates. The exertions made to 
organize this new canton, were, politi- 
cally considered, at direct variance with 
the colonial policy of New York, and 
were therefore opposed by the persons 


* «* Notes on the Iroquois,’”? by H. R. School- 
craft. New York, 1846. 


| 
| 
| 
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entrusted by the crown with Indian af- 
fairs, and also by the counsels of the con- 
federacy.”” He thus concludes his notice 
of this colony: ‘* When the 54° parallel 
came to be drawn, under the provision of 
the treaty of Ghent, it cut the St. Regis 
settlement unequally in two, leaving the 
church and the larger portion of the In- 
dian population within the bounds of 
Canada. Those who reside within the 
limits of the state of New York, numbered, 
within the past summer, three hundred and 
siaty souls.’’* 

A complete history of the Catholic 
missions among the Indians of our own 
country, would be a most valuable con- 
tribution to American history. Its author, 
however, should be a lover of justice, 
who could rise above party feeling and 
sectarianism. He should condense the 
simple narratives of the contemporary 
I*rench writers on the missions of Amer- 
ica,t and extract truth from the mass of 
prejudice and political misrepresentations 
of the British writers of the last century. 

Some allowance can be made for mod- 
ern English writers on our history, who 
copy the errors and misstatements of 
their predecessors ; but American authors 
should display their independence by an 
impartial investigation of faets involved 
in our early, though recent history. The 
ignorance of many of our writers on mak 
ters connected with Catholic faith ¢ 
practice, often leads those into egreg | 
blunders, who would not willing} 
injustice to such as differ from the 


* Pp. 70 and 71. 
t This has been partially done in th 
5th vols. of Lettres Edifiantes. 
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religious belief. It is any thing but cre- 
ditable to an author’s erudition, that he 
should be ignorant of the religion of that 
portion of Christendom, whose history is 
interwoven with that of the most power- 
ful and enlightened nations for ages, while 
the peculiar doctrines and customs of the 
ancient pagan nations are studied and 
described with minute attention to details, 
as indispensable for a man of letters.* 
Some idea of the popular feeling in 
New York against Catholics during the 
period of British domination may be con- 
ceived from the preceding notices. This 
feeling was strongly manifested in the 
city of New York on several other occa- 
sions ; especially during the insurrection 
of Leisler, 
to his avowed hostility to popery, and 
zeal for the Protestant religion; and, al- 
though executed at the gallows in 1691, 
the members of the rival and successful 


whose success was owing 


party were equally prodigal of similar sen- 


timents on thesubject of religion. On the 

* Inthe work alluded to, published by the senate 
of New York, the author treats of the history of 
the Five Nations, without shedding much light 
on that of the Christian missions among them. It 
is entitled ‘* Notes on the Iroquois, or, Contribu- 
tions to the Statistics, Aboriginal History, Anti- 
quities and General Ethnology of Western New 
York, by Henry R. Schooleratt.’ 

This gentleman appends to his name his titles 
of membership to nine learned societies, besides 
three etceteras—and as he is a member of the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries of Copen- 
hagen, and of the American Antiquari ian Society, 
it might be supposed his investigation of the 
remains of the early Christian missions of the 
Indians would display some archeological eru- 
dition creditable to his eminent position. In his 
account of the antiquities of Onondaga, he states 
that, among the antiquarian remains discovered 
and preserved, are: 














1. “© A Crucifix of brass, of two inches in 
length, ornamented by a human figure,’’ &c. 
; 2. «An octagonal medal, bearin x a figure with 
‘the name ‘St. Agatha,’ and the Latin word 
‘Ora ’—a part of the Gregorian chant!” 
s 3. ‘fA similar medal, inscribed ‘ St. Lucia’ and 
‘the same fragment of a chant! The re ade r 






fellow members, the learned Gallatin and Dr. 
: parks, will receive the information, that a cru- 
is ornamented with a human figure; and 
t the petition ora to Saints Agatha and Lucia 
Mart of the Gregorian chant!’ But this anti- 
n furnishes something if not more recon- 
tertainly equally original, in the 4th item 
femains, viz: *©4. A rude medal of lead, an 
four tenths long, ovate, with the figure 
Aviour, as is supposed, being that of a per- 
ended by the outstretched hands, how- 
59* 

















May imagine the smile with which the author’s | 
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arrival of Governor Burnet in 1720, the 
complimentary address of the legislature 
has the following unequivocal language : 
“* We believe that the son of that worthy 
prelate, so eminently instrumental under 
our glorious monarch, William III, in de- 
livering us from arbitrary power and i 

popery, 
slavery, has been educated 


and 
in, and pos- 
that so justly re- 


concomitants, superstition, 
sesses those principles 
commended his father to the council and 
confidence of Protestant princes,”? &c.* 
Watson, in his notes on the history of 
New York, about this period, says : ** ‘Ro- 
and the ery of ‘ church 
was often witnessed on elec- 


man Catholic, 
in danger,’ 
tion and other occasions in New York. 
A man did not dare avow himself a Cath- 
olic ; it was odious; a chapel then would 
have been pulled down. It used to be 
‘John Leary goes once a year to 
? a 

It appears that an English 
priest, of the name of John Ury, came to 


said : 
Philadelphia to get absolution. 
humble 


ever, and the figure of a serpent, as if this figure 
of temptaticn had been presented during his ad- 
vent. On the reverse, is a sitting ficure, which 
bears most resemblance to a common and charae- 
teristic position of one of the native priests or 
prophets. Should this conjecture be correct, this 
figure may have been intended, adopting the In- 
dian method, to teach the office of the Saviour by 
a symbol. He is thus shown, however, to be 
merely the priest and prophet of men—an idea 
which does not coincide with Catholic the ology, 
and which, if not enlarged and corrected by ver- 
bal teaching, would convey no conception ‘of his 
divine character and atonement, and thus leave 
the Onondaga neophyte as essentially in the dark 
as before. To ficur > the Saviour as the great 
Jesukeed of men, a3 is done in this medal, is in- 
deed the most extraordinary and audacious act of 
which the history of missions among rude nations 
affords any paraliel.”’—P, 99. 

Probably the most ignorant of the Christian 
Indians, who carry a similar medal, at the pres- 
ent day, could inform this learned numismatolo- 
gist, that the figure of the serpent crushed at 
the foot of the crucifix, represents the overthrow 
of the enemy ¢f man, by the sacrifice of the cross ; 
and that the sitting figure on the reverse of the 
medal, which has excited the author’s specula- 
tions on ‘‘ Catholic theology,’’ and missionary au- 
dacity, is the effigy of the B. V. Mary, or some 
other saint, whose example, in the practice of vir- 
tue and pie ty, was propose das amode l, for thei mm- 
itation of the lndion neophyte, who was taughtalso 
to sulicit the intercessory prayers of the saint, 
thus presented to his mind by the effigy on the 
medal. 

*Smith’s N. ¥., p. 153. 

+ Mis. facts, in Watson’s 

hia, p. 60, first edition. 
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reside in the city of New York on the 2d 
November, 1740, previous to which time 
he had been employed as a schoolmaster 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. He 
had arrived in Philadelphia on the 17th of 
February, 1739, began teaching school at 
Burlington, New Jersey, on the 18th of 
June of that year, and remained there for 
about twelve months. He was afterwards 
employed as an under teacher, at Dublin, 
in Pennsylvania, at eight pounds a year, 
and appears to. have remained at the latter 
place only about three months, when he 
left for New York. In this city he was 
employed in teaching, by a person who 
gave him his board gratis.* While re- 
siding here, he appears to have celebrated 
mass privately in his room, first locking 
the door to insure privacy. There is also 
evidence of his having administered in- 
fant baptism. In April, 1741, he engaged 
as assistant teacher, with a schoolmaster 
named John Campbell, and went to reside 
with him. In Campbell’s house he had 
a private room, in which was a temporary 
and moveable altar, which Ury had caused 
to be made ; and, from the evidence on the 
trial, it appears he occasionally had 
prayers, and preached in his room to a 
small number of persons. The inference, 
from the testimony, is, that he also cele- 
brated mass in his room, but was careful 
not to expose himself to the penalties of the 
law by doing so openly, or by appearing 
in the vestments of a priest before any 
persons not of the Catholic faith. 

He lived in so much obscurity, his con- 
duct was so blameless, and his deportment 
so humble, that he escaped censure, al- 
though some few individuals suspected 
that he was a Catholic priest. 

A short time previous to his removal to 
Campbell’s house. an extraordinary ex- 
citement was produced in the city of New 
York by the occurrence of several fires, 
and the rumor consequent upon them, of 
a plot or conspiracy among the negroes 


* These particulars.are taken from Horseman- 
den’s account of the trials of the conspirators, &c. 
in the Negro Plot in New York, printed in 1744. 
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(of which there were many then in that 
place), to burn the city, and murder the 
white inhabitants. An impartial writer 
says: “ When, in 1741, the cry was 
raised of a JVegro Plot, there ensued a 
scene of confusion and alarm, of folly, 
frenzy, and injustice, which scarcely has 
a parallel in this or any other country.’”* 
The same writer remarks, at the close of 
his account of the trial of Ury: 

** Upon a review of the evidence, as re- 
ported by one who had implicit faith in the 
existence of a conspiracy to burn the city 
and murder the inhabitants, we have no 
difficulty in pronouncing the whole thing 
to have been a complete delusion. The nu- 
merous contradictions, the glaring incon- 
sistencies of the witnesses, and the mon- 
strous perversions of law and evidence on 
the part of the magistrates, render argu- 
ment upon the subject entirely unneces- 
sary ; and it is gratifying to know, that 
the people of that day did not all of them 
approve of the acts of folly, injustice, and 
cruelty with which this supposed conspi- 
racy wasattended. ‘ There are,’ exclaims 
the historian of the plot, ‘some wanton, 
wrong-headed persons, who take the 
liberty to arraign the justice of the pro- 
ceedings, and set up their private opinions 
in superiority to the court and grand jury, 
and declare, with no small assurance, that 
there was no plot at all!’ ”? + 

It is painful to reflect upon the dreadful 
effects of this unfortunate delusion. Four 
white persons were hanged, eleven ne- 
groes were burnt, eighteen were hanged, 
and fifty were transported and sold, prin- 
cipally in the West Indies. ” 

The examination and trials had pro 4 
ceeded for about three months, withoutany, 
attempt to connect Mr. Ury with the neg 
plot. **On the 19th of June, the lieute 
ant governor offered a full pardon to 
who would make confession before 
first of July. The poor negroes, 
extremely terrified, were anxious | ) 


























*American Criminal trials by Peleg Wy Chance 
ler, 2 vols. Boston, 1844. eames = 
+Ibid, p. 252. vid. 














the only avenue of safety that was offered, 
and each strove to tell a story as ingenious 
and horrible as he could manufacture.’’* 
The same author continues : 

“‘The terrible cry of popery was now 
raised, which struck terror to the hearts of 
all, and led to the sacrifice of an amiable 
and interesting clergyman, of whose in- 
nocence there can scarcely remain a doubt, 
so absurd was the charge against him, and 
so feebly was it supported. As his trial 
is indicative of the state of feeling at the 
time, it will be given somewhat in detail. 

«© Tyial of John Ury.t—John Ury, the 
son of a former secretary of the South 
Sea Company, was a non juring clergy- 
man, and a man of education. He came 
to New York for the purpose of teaching 
a school. When he was arrested, he de- 


nied all knowledge of any plot, or even of 


the witnesses who testified against him; 
but Mary Burton, and William Kane, a 
soldier who had himself been accused and 
escaped by confession, testified positively, 
that Ury was in the habit of meeting the 
negroes at Hughson’s, and he was com- 
mitted to prison. His trial took place on 
the twenty-ninth of July, 1741, before the 
supreme court. He was charged with 
having counselled, abetted, and procured 
a negro slave, named Quack, to set fire to 
the king’s house in the fort. A second 
indictment charged that, being a priest, 
made by the authority of the pretended 
see of Rome, he came into the province 
and city of New York after the time 
limited by a law against Jesuits and 
popish priests. He pleaded not guilty, 
and prayed a copy of the indictments, but 
a copy of the second only was granted to 
him. He had no counsel, while there 
were arrayed against him the attorney 
eneral and four eminent lawyers of the 
New York bar.” 
Attorney General Bradley opened the 
dSecution with a statement that he in- 
led to prove the prisoner’s connection 
Mhe plot, and added, ** but before we 









mdler, p. 222, vol. i. 
as arraigned on the 15th and 22d of July. 
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enter upon their examination (the wit- 
nesses for the king) give me leave to say 
a few words on the heinousness of this 
prisoner’s offences, and of the popish reli- 
gion m general,”’ 

This legal functionary continues : 

**No doubt, the prisoner’s engaging, at 
the peril of his own life, in so destructive, 
so bloody, and dangerous an enterprise, 
proceeded from his being employed in it 
by other popish priests and emissaries, 
and his zeal for that murderous religion : 
for the popish religion is such, that they 
hold it not only lawful but meritorious, 
to kill and destroy all that differ in opin- 
ion from them, if it may in any way serve 
the interest of their detestable religion.’”* 

The witnesses produced against the 
prisoner were Mary Burton, a servant 
of Hughson, William Kane, and Sarah 
Hughson.+ 

These witnesses swore that the pris- 
oner had visited Hughson’s house—a low 
tavern—very frequently, that he had often 
met, and conversed with negroes there, 
and that he had sworn them to secresy 
and fidelity in executing the plot; that he 
acknowledged himself a priest, had bap- 
tized, and had declared his ability to for- 
give not only past sins, but those they 
were going to commit! 

The prisoner, in his defence, produced 
as witnesses, the persons in whose houses 
he had lived in New York, and one per- 


*Thid. p. 226. 
tin the commencement of the negro trials 
Mary Burton had refused to give testimony: but 
the Lieut. Governor having offered a reward of 
one hundred pounds and a fu]! pardon, to any free 
white person who should discover the persons 
concerned in these incendiary acts: ‘The of- 
fer,’ says Chandler, ‘‘ was tempting, and, at the 
ensuing session of the Superior court Mary Bar- 
ton made a statement before the grand jury, ae- 
cusing several negroes of a plan formed at her 
father’s house, to burn the whole city and mas- 
sacre the inhabitants. She then declared on oath, 
that the only white persons concerned, were her 
master, his wife and Peggy Carey. These three 
were executed on 12th June, all protesting their 
ee of any conspiracy or connection with a 
rot. 
Pee Sarah Hughson had been convicted, and sen- 
tenced to death, for being concerned in the con- 
spiracy. After repeated efforts had been made 
to induce her to confess, she at length did so, and 
was pardoned.” — Chandler, p. 233. 
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son, Mr. Webb, who had extended to 
him the hospitalities of his table, on ac- 
count of the apparent poverty of Ury. 
It appeared that Ury often visited Mr. 
Webb’s house, and conversed with him. 

These witnesses testified to the pro- 
priety of Mr. Ury’s conduct; ‘that he had 
no intimacy with negroes, and that he 
did not even know which was Hughson’s 
house, until Campbell went to take pos- 
But they were 
had 


session of it,on Ist May. 
aware of his being a clergyman, 
heard him preach, pray and sing psalms. 

After the prisoner had finished the ex- 
amination of these witnesses, the attorney 
“it honors 
has 


general proceeded : 
please, the prisoner 
endeavoring to prove he is not a Romish 


your 
as been now 
priest, and has already insisted on it, as a 
part of his defence, [ shall beg leave to 
examine a Witness to that point.” 

This declaration of the attorney gene- 
ral was altogether gratuitous, for the pris- 
oner had not at this stage of the trial 
defended himself from the second indict- 
ment. 

The witness called, had 
committed to writing, and was a rival 
schoolmaster. Without being positive, 
his testimony tended very much to pro- 
duce the impression that Ury was a Cath- 


his evidence 


olic and a priest—though one who was 
taking pains to conceal his character from 
those who would be likely to expose it to 
public censure, or the penalties of the 


law. The following account of the de- 
fence is from Chandler’s report of the 
trial ; 


«<The prisoner addressed the court and 
jury at considerable length, and with 
much ability. He did not venture 
deny, that there had been a conspiracy, 
but pointed out the absurdity of suppos- 
ing that he was concerned in it. Could 
any one believe, that he would have re- 
mained in the city so long after the dis- 
covery of the plot if he were guilty; 
especialfy as he had been warned many 
days previous to his arrest, that he was 
regarded with jealousy, there being sus- 


to 
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picions that he was a priest? He averred 
that the suspicion of his being a priest 
was the cause of his being accused; but 
was it probable that the principal actors 
in this plot would entrust it to men of 
learning like priests, or that the latter 
would become the associates of slaves in 









such a nefarious design as that of which 





he was accused? In regard to the posi- 





tive testimony of the witnesses, he con- 





tended that they were not entitled to be- 





lief. If he was at the bottom of this plot, 
or the chief actor in it, why had they not 
Why had they 
several months 


until a large number had actually been 






before proclaimed it? 





maintained silence for 





hanged ? His name had never been whis- 






pered by the informers until very recent- 





ly; their evidence was evidently made 





up to suit the popular cry against popery. 
all this, 
with 8; 





Besides he formerly had a diffi- 





culty irah Hughson, one of the 
witnesses, in consequence of his reprov- 
ing her for bad language, and she had 


Was 


circumstances, 


against him ? 


threatened his life. her evidence, 


under these to be used 


to the 
that he was a Romish 


“In regard second indictment, 


riest, he insisted 


T 
i 
that there was no evidence of it whatever; 
and he went into a particular examina- 


tion of the evidence upon that point, con- 





cluding as follows: ‘Gentlemen, the mis- 





take the major part of the world lies under 





s, their apprehending that a non-juring 





priest must be a popish priest; whereas 





there are no truer Protestants, for they 





are far from having any regard to a pre- 
tender, the throne a 
popish prince to be the head of a Protest®™ 





or for setting on 







ant church. The doctrine they assert and= 





stand by is non-resistance and passiyg 







obedience, which is now as vigoroug$ 


maintained as ever it was in any reign, 





And I believe there is no non-juror, eit 
clergy or laity, but would show them 
selves such true subjects to the piegED 







King George, as to take the oaths @ 
giance and } RAITT. I have 













what has been offered will be considered 
with minds unprejudiced, minds prepos- 
sessed with no opinions, with minds in a 
diligent search after truth. You being, 
gentlemen, I hope, fearing God, rever- 
encing conscience, hating partiality, lovers 
of truth and innocency, and having a 
tender regard to life.’ ”’ 

The reporter continues : 

‘©The counsel for the king then made 
a long and excited speech against the 
prisoner, much of which consisted of in- 
vectives against the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion in general: ‘'The monstrous wick- 
edness of this plot,’ he exclaimed, ‘ would 
probably among strangers impeach its 
credit; but if it be considered as the con- 
trivance of the public enemy, and the 
inhuman dictate of a bloody religion, the 
wonder ceases.’ ”’ 

After recounting many barbarities and 
cruelties, which he charged upon the 
Catholics, the counsel concludes with the 
following climax : 

«“*«These are all evidences of the de- 
structive tendency of that bloody religion, 
which, in order to promote its interests, 
never boggles at the vilest means, can 
sanctify the most execrable villanies; and, 
to encourage its votaries, will canonize 
for saints a Guy Fawks and others, some 
of the greatest monsters of iniquity that 
ever trod upon the face of the earth!’ ”’ 

The reporter continues : 

«* The jury were out but fifteen minutes 
and found the prisoner guilty. When he 
was asked whether he had any thing to 
say in arrest of judgment, or why sentence 
Sof death should not be passed upon him, 
the answered that he had nothing to say, 
but requested as much time as could be 
owed him to settle his private affairs. 
fe was executed on Saturday, the twen- 
g-ninth of August, 1741. Arrived at the 
lace of execution, he addressed the crowd 
fro the gallows, immediately before he 
jufteted, as follows : 

*Pellow Christians, I am now about 
er a death, attended with ignominy 
fin ; but it is the cup that my heay- 
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enly Father has put into my hand, and 
I drink it with pleasure ; it is the cross of 
my dear Redeemer, I bear it with alae- 
rity, knowing that all that live godly in 
| Jesus Christ, must suffer persecution ; 
and we must be made in some degree 
partakers of his sufferings, before we can 
share in the glories of his resurrection ; 
for he went not up to glory before he 
ascended Mount Calvary; he did not 
wear the crown of glory before the crown 
of thorns. I am to appear before an aw- 
ful and tremendous God, a being of infi- 
nite purity and unerring justice; a God 
who by no means will elear the guilty, 
that cannot be reconciled either to sin or 
sinners; in the presence of that God, the 
possessor of heaven and earth, I lift up 
my hands, and solemnly protest, | am 
| innocent of what is laid to my charge. I 
| appeal to the great God for my non- 
| knowledge of Hughson, his wife, or the 
creature that was hanged with them. I 
| never saw them living, dying, or dead ; 
nor ever had I any knowledge or confede- 
racy with white or black, as to any plot: 
and, upon the memorials of the body and 
blood of my dearest Lord, in the creatures 
| of bread and wine, in which I have com- 
| memorated the love of my dying Lord, I 
protest that the witnesses are perjured ; I 
never knew them but at my trial. But 
for a removal of all scruples that may 
arise after my death, I shall give my 
thoughts on some points. 

‘* First, I firmly believe and attest, that 
it is not in the power of man to forgive 
sin ; that it is the prerogative only of the 
great God to dispense pardon for sin; 
and that those who dare pretend to such 
a power, do in some degree commit that 
great and unpardonable sin, the sin against 
the holy Spirit; because they pretend to 
that power which their own consciences 
proclaim to be a lie. 
| ‘Again, I solemnly attest and believe, 
| that a person having committed crimes 
| that have or might have proved hurtful 
| or destructive to the peace of society, and 
| does not discover the whole scheme, and 
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all the persons concerned with him, can- 
not btain pardon from God. And it is 
not the taking any oath or oaths that 
ought to hinder him from confessing his 
guilt, and all that he knows about it; for 
such obligations are not only sinful, but 
unpardonable, if not broken. Now a per- 
son firmly believing this, and knowing 
that an eternal state of happiness or mis- 
ery depends upon the performance or 
non-performance of the abovementioned 
things, cannot, will not trifle with such 
important affairs. 

“I have no more to say by way of 
clearing my innocency, knowing that to a 
true, Christian, unprejudiced mind, I must 
appear guiltless; but, however, I am not 
very solicitous about it. I rejoice, and it 


is now my comfort (and that will support 
me and protect me from the crowd of evil 
spirits that I must meet with in my flight 
to the region of bliss assigned me) that my 
conscience speaks peace to me. Indeed, it 


| 





INTELLIGENCE. 


may be shocking to some serious Chris- 
tians, that the holy God should suffer in- 
nocency to be slain by the hands of cruel 
and bloody persons (I mean the witnesses 
who swore against me at my trial), in- 
deed, there may be reasons assigned for 
it, but as they may be liable to objections, 
I decline them; and shall only say, that 
this is one of the dark providences of the 
great God, in his wise, just, and good 
government of this lower world. 

‘*In fine, | depart this waste, this howl- 
ing wilderness, with a mind serene, free 
from all malice, with a forgiving spirit, 
so far as the Gospel of my dear and only 
Redeemer obliges and enjoins me to, 
hoping and praying that Jesus, who alone 
is the giver of repentance, will convince, 
conquer and enlighten my murderers’ 
souls, that they may publicly confess 
their horrid wickedness before God and 
the world, so that their souls may be 
saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.” 





INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN, 

Iraty.—Letters from Rome mention that 
Card. Amat was to be appointed-legate of Bo- 
logna, and Cardinal Altieri legate of Ravenna. 
The pope had granted to M. Jackson & Co. 
the concession of a railroad from Bologna to 
Rome and Civita Vecchia. The English 
capitalists are to have 6-9ths in the enterprise, 
Baron Tolonia 2-9ths, and the Roman bank 
1-9th. The capital was fixed at 25,000,000 
scudi (£3,000,000.) The enthusiasm in favor 
of the pope continued unabated throughout the 
pontifical dominions. At Perugia a banquet 
took place on the 20th, in the avenue of the 
villa of Count Dandini, at which fifteen hun- 
dred persons were present. Among the guests 
were several who had repaired thither from 
Gubbio and Foligno, preceded by bands of 
music, and with banners unfurled, on which 
was written “Speranza,” or hope. The ban- 
queting tent was decorated with flags bearing 
the sameinscription. A similar feast in honor 


of Pius 1X had been given at Fermo, at which 
three hundred inhabitants of Macerate as- 
sisted.— Times. 

The Tablet quotes a letter which states that 
a constitution will be shortly framed for the 
papal states, according to which, provincial 
councils will be held, and the principle of 
election admitted. 

SwitzerLannv.—This unfortunate country 
is still in a state of ferment. 
eantons having leagued for their self-de- 
fence, the union was dissolved by the council © 
of state, on condition that ample protectia 
should be afforded them. Upon this, the opp 
site party demanded the unconditional dit 
solution of the league, which being refi Se 
gave rise to a revolution at Geneva. T 
surgents, by the last accounts, were im 
session of the city. oe 

Sparn.—The marriage of the queen of Spa 
to her cousin Prince Don Francisco @A 
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to the duke de Montpensier, youngest son of 
the king of the French, took place, according 
to appointment, on the 10th ultimo—the treaty 
of Utrecht and the protest of the British gov- 
ernment to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
ceremony took place at half-past ten o’clock 
in the morning. The English ambassador 
was not present. 

InELAND.—The distress in this country, in 
consequence of the failure of the crops, has 
given rise to serious outbreaks among the 
people in certain districts, leading to pillage 
and bloodshed. 

All-Hallow’s College.—Last week his grace, 
the Most Kev. Dr. Murray, conferred orders 
on the following gentlemen, students of All- 
Hallows :—Minor orders on Messrs. ‘Taffe and 
Spellisy, the former for Rhode Island, U. S., 
the latter for the Mauritius. Subdeaconship, 
on Messrs. O’ Neill, for Rhode Island, Rooney, 
for Agra, and Lemon, for Boston, N.S. Dea- 
conship, on Messrs. M’Ginty, Ryan, and 
Luckie, for Sydney, N. 8S. W.; Riordan, 
Forde, and Gough, for Madras; Lennon, for 
Boston; and Barry, for Agra. Priests’ orders, 
on Rev. Mr. M’Ginty, for Sydney; and Rev. 
Mr. Riordon, for Madras. The young gentle- 
men from the order of St. Vincent, and one 
from the diocess of Kilmore, received holy 
orders on the last occasion. 

Consecration of u Cistercian Abbot.—On 
Wednesday last the Rt. Rev. Dr. Foran, ac- 


| 
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The abbot elect was assisted by the prior and 
sub-prior, master of ceremonies, acolytes, thu- 
rifers, &. The whole ceremony occupied 
about two hours. Atits conclusion, the abbot 
was conducted through the church, and estab- 
lished with all powers in the abbatial stall, 
from which he governs henceforth the 
brotherhood, with jurisdiction and authority 


| in all spiritual and temporal matters. When 


this part of the ceremony was over, the abbot 
received all the brothers with a father’s tender- 
ness, and gave his solemn benediction as he 


| passed through the church to the sacristy, 


concluding with a prayer, and thrice kneeling 
before the officiating prelate, “ad multos 
annos,”’ which was responded to by all the at- 
tendantsand brethren, who manifested by their 
joyous countenances what they interiorly felt 
on this the happiest event since the foundation 


| of the monastery was laid. Refreshments were 
_ provided for the bishops and clergy, and after 


expressing his happiness and edification at the 
day’s proceedings, his lordship, Right Rev. Dr. 
Foran, took leave of the abbot and brothers, 


| and returned to Dungarvon.— Tablet, 


The Tablet announces the death and obse- 


_ quies of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Crotty, bishop of 


companied by the Very Rev. Dr. O’Brien, of | 


St. John’s college, Waterford, and Very Rev. 


Melleray Abbey, Cappoquin. On Thursday 
morning, at eight o’clock, the ceremony of 
the blessing of the new abbot, Rev. Father 
Mary Joseph Ryan, commenced. Most im- 
posing was it, and its having been the first 
public consecration of an abbot in Ireland 
since the so-called reformation, made it 
doubly interesting. The bishop was assisted 
t roughout the ceremony by the Very Kev. 
Dr. O’Brien. Several of the neighboring 
ergy were alsoin attendance. A great num- 
came a long distance to witness a cere- 
ny at once delightful and so novel. Amongst 
ose were the Very Rev. B. Russell, O. 8. D., 
tev. Mr. Crow, Cork, Rev. J. Mullins, Car- 
Fitk-on-Suir, Very Rev. Dr. Fogarty, Very 
ev Dr. Hally, Rev. Mr. Spratt, P. P., Rev. 
Meany, Rev. Messrs. Wall, O’Donnell, 
Ky, &c., together with several others, who 
2 Spending days of retreat at the abbey. 











Dr. Hally, P. P., Dungarvon, arrived at Mount | 





Cloyne and Koss. 

ENGLAND.— St. Edmund’s Bury.—The same 
spirit of pious zeal and munificenéé that 
prompted the noble earl of Shrewsbury, in our 
day, to erect that splendid edifice to God at 
Cheadle, led Sigebert, the king of east Anglia, 
in the year 630, to establish the first monas- 
tery, and to build the first church at St. Ed- 
mund’s Bury, or as it was then called, * Beo- 
deric’s-worth.”” It was dedicated “to the ho- 
nor of the holy virgin St. Mary,” and its pious 
founder, who became a zealous Christian 
through studying the literature of the age, after 
reigning seven years, took the tonsure, and be- 
came a monk upon his own foundation. 

The two first monasteries, built of wood, 
were destroyed by fire, and another, on amore 
magnificent scale, was erected by Canute, in 
the year 1020, which “raised the town to a 
height of splendor and consequence before 
unknown.” The foundation stone was laid 
by Ailwin, bishop of Hulm, and the expenses 
of the sacred edifice were defrayed “by the 
contributions of the piously disposed.” Canute 
confirmed, by royal charter, all former grants 
and privileges to the Abbot and convent, and 
conferred several new ones, of which the most 
important was the right of reserving for their 
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own use the portion of the tax called “ Dane- 
geld,” levied upon the inhabitants of the town. 
These gifts were settled upon the abbey, with 
a fearful curse on such as should molest the 
monks in their possessions ; and the charter, 
signed by the king, queen, and archbishops, 
was attested by thirty-two nobles, prelates and 
abbots. The church was consecrated on St. 
Luke’s Day, A. D. 1032, by Agelnothus, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, “in honor of Christ, 
the Virgin Mary, and St. Edmund.” The 
body of the royal martyr was deposited in a 
royal shrine, enriched with jewels, and other 
costly ornaments ; and Canute himself, assist- 
ing at the devout ceremony, offered his crown 
at the tomb of the saint. 

This church, however, was not deemed suf- 
ficiently magnificent for the body of the saint. 
The monks, therefore, resolved to erect ano- 
ther, of hewn stone, which was done under 
the auspices of Abbot Baldwin, who governed 


the Abbey from the year 1065 to 1097. Of | 


this Abbot, and the structure which arose 
under his superintendence, Lydgate, the monk 
of Bury, thus speaks :— 

“To Seynt Edward he was phesecion, 

To many sickness he did remedye ; 

In nyne and twentye winters ye may seen 

A newe cherche he dyd edefye, 

Ston brought from Thane out of Normandye 

By the se, and set up on the strande, 

At Ratlysdene, and carried forth be lande.”? 


About twelve years were occupied in the 
building of this church, which was construct- 
ed chiefly of calcareous stone, brought by the 
permission of William the Conqueror, free of 
expense, from the quarries of Barnack, in 
Northamptonshire. It is supposed that the 
stone, brought from Caen, in Normandy, allud- 
ed to by Lydgate, was marble, originally from 
Italy, employed in the ornamental parts of the 
building. This church, which existed till the 
time of the dissolution of the monasteries, was 
in a state of sufficient forwardness to receive 
the sacred remains in the year 1095. It was 
505 feet in length, the transept 212, and the 
west front 240. At the west end of the build- 
ing were two large side chapels, St. Faith’s 
and St. Catherine’s, one on the north-west, 
and the other on the south-west; and at each 
end was an octagon tower, extending thirty 
feet each way. The shrine of the saint was 
preserved in a semi-circular chapel at the east 
end. On the north side of the choir was the 
ehapel of St. Mary, eighty feet long, and for- 
ty-two broad. The chapel of St. Mary in 
Cryptis, supported by twenty-four pillars, was 





one hundred feet.in length, and eighty in 
breadth. Altogether the church contained 
twelve chapels. The height of the building 
is unknown. Besides the dome there was a 
lofty tower over the western aisle. 

There appears to have been four grand gates 
of entrance to the Abbey ; and its lofty embat- 
tled walls enclosed within a vast cireumfer- 
ence the body of the monastery, the Abbot’s 
palace, court-yard, garden, offices, &c., the 
chapter-house, towers, cloisters, ambulatories, 
infirmaries, and offices of all kinds ; the splen- 
did monasterial church, extensive cemetery, 
three smaller churches, and seven chapels. 
Beyond the circuit of the wall were many 
hospitals, chapels, and other religious edifices, 
under the protection and patronage of the 
monks, and depending upon them for support. 

The western gate, which formed the grand 
entrance to the abbey, is the only relic that 
aftests the splendor of this truly magnificent 
establishment. Of this venerable structure, 
the materials and workmanship were so ex- 
cellent, that, without the protection of a roof, 
and without the aid of repairs, it is as yet ina 
state of preservation almost perfect. The 
height of this gate is about sixty-two feet, its 
length fifty, and its breadth forty-one. The 
architecture is of the best period of the style 
termed Gothic. The composition is judicious 
and harmonious: in the western front, rich- 
ness of design predominates ; in the eastern, 
an elegant simplicity. In the east end is a 
grand window of three compartments, the 
upper one of which is splendidly adorned with 
tracery peculiarly rich and elegant. ‘This 
window,” observes the Rev. Mr. Yates, in his 
extended description of this beautiful and in- 
teresting relic of the times of Monachism, 
‘¢must have afforded a most enchanting and 
interesting view. In the foreground would 
appear the court and palace of the Abbot, 


with the magnificent and peaceful abodes off if 


religion, impressing the imagination with se 
sations awful and sublime ; then the beautifull , 
gardens and vineyards, between which 
Lark and the Linnet, winding between hi h 
ly decorated banks through a fertile valley 7 
unite their waters under the picturesque briige 
at the extremity of the monastery; am 1 be- 
yond these, the extensive swelling ds of 
St. Edmund’s-hill and Eld Grange gradually 
melt into the horizon, and bound the prospect.” 
Leland, the great antiquarian of England, 
who lived in the reigns of Henry VILT and 
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Edward VI, and died in 1552, saw this mag- 
nificent abbey in all its glory, and has given 
us the following description of it: “A monas- 
tery more noble, whether one consider the 
endowments, largeness, or unparalleled mag- 
nificence, the sun never saw. You might in- 
deed say that the monastery was a city itself; 


so many gates, there are some of them of 


brass ; so many towers, and a church, than 
which none can be more magnificent, and 
subservient to which there are three others, 
also splendidly adorned with admirable work- 
manship, and standing in one and the same 
ehurch-yard.” 

This account of the ancient grandeur of this 
abbey appears to correspond with the follow- 
ing description of the town and monastery, 
when they were in high prosperity, as we 
meet with it in old English verse, that was 
placed in a curious window in the Cellerar’s 
office, belonging to the abbey, and which from 
Leland’s description of that place, we may 
infer that he had seen: 

“There is a place among th’ Icenian towns, 

With fruitful fields, and verdant pleasant downs, 

St. Edmund’s Monast’ry stands in the same, 

And from that saint doth take its name ; 


In it the royal bounty much appears, 
Set off with th’ art of best artificers. 


In polished stone, and marble pillars shown 

And roof like starry sky, as all mustown; 

Pinnacl’d towers, and walls with folding-gates, 

Many large rooms, contrivance delicate ; 

Such lofty tops as seem to touch the skies, 

You’d say it doth a small city comprise.” 

The abbey, at the time of its greatest 
prosperity, contained within its walls eighty 
monks, fifteen chaplains, and one hundred and 
eleven servants. ‘The abbot, who had a prior, 
sub-prior, sacrists, and other officers under 
him, enjoyed all the privileges of the mitred 
abbots. It remained 519 years in the posses- 
sion of the Benedictine monks, and during 
» that time was governed by thirty-three abbots. 
» At the dissolution, the revenues of the abbey 
Were valued by the commissioners at 2,366I. 
Bs. per annum, which is considered to be 
“greatly below the truth ; and considering the 
difference in the value of-money and land in 
present day, it would have produced no 
an 50,0001. per year. 
we wonder that the voracious Henry 
Opposed as he was by the church in his 
fed and sensual career, and desiring as he 
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church? Can we be surprised that his com- 
missioners should report ili of all the religious 
institutions of the country, as that was the only 
pretext he could have for destroying them? 
And notwithstanding the corrupted accounts, 
the historical discrepancies, which the laws 
of the country only allowed to be published in 
that day as its prejudice does in our own, a 
reflecting mind wiil soon discover that these 
institutions were not that “lump of leaven ” 
so readily asserted by the shareholders of the 
church property in the past and present time. 

Let us see what were the conditions at- 
tached to the church and its institutions, by a 
canon issued by the bishop of York in the 
sixth century: “Let the priests receive the 
tithes of the people, and keep a written ac- 
count of all that has been paid them; and 
divide them in the presence of such as fear 
God, according to canonical authority. Let 
them set apart the first share for the repairs of 
the church; let them distribute the second to 
the poor and the stranger, with their own 
hands, in merey and humility ; and reserve 
the third part to themselves.” And in * Phi- 
lip’s Life of Cardinal Pole,”’ p. 220, it is stated 
that “‘ the abbeys were public schools for edu- 
cation, each of them having one or more per- 
sons set apart to instruct the youth of the 
neighborhood without any expense to the 
parents.” 

Recent events have brought to light matter 
connected with this subject, in the late schism 
which has developed itself in the parish of 
Tottenham, respecting the enforcement of the 
offertory, by the bishop of London, in that 
district. Chancellor Raikes, in his official 
address to the clergy of the diocess of Ches- 
ter, objects to the offertory on the ground of 
“the altered state of the church and the al- 
tered state of the people ;” although it did 
well at the time, when “the suppression of 
the monasteries had cut off the resource which 
the poor were accustomed to derive from their 
lavish and indiscriminate bounty ; and the laws 
for the relief of the indigent had not yet 
passed; and it seemed also desirable that the 
reformed church should continue to supply 
what the old church had been accustomed to, 
give.” This admission of such a high author- 
ity in the church as Chancellor Raikes, is of 
no little importance, and is a complete reply 
to the fabrications and falsehoods put forth in 


“h wn the unappeasable tyrant became | almost every history, and transferred inte 


most of the trashy novels and the cheap pub- 
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lications of the day, that the monasteries and 
convents of England were inhabited by a sen- 
sual and selfish race of men. 

To become possessed of these wealthy 
places was the chief object of the sensual 
Henry VIII, and his advisers, or rather his 
panderers, in carrying on the reformation. 
The Jand and wealth of the monasteries were 
not given to the “reformed church,” to be 
secured for the maintenance of the poor, as it 
would have been had their intentions been 
pure; but distributed amongst the favorites of 
the sovereign. This it was that opened their 
eyes to the iniquities of the church! 


What golden opinions had they in favor of | 


the “reformed church?” The poor were 
robbed of their land, and it was given to the 
rich ; the poor were pillaged of every acre of 
land from which they derived their support, 
and nothing was left them but the casual con- 
tributions made for them during the offertory. 
Chis “insufficient”? mode of supporting the 
poor lasted fifty years before the poor law 
‘was introduced. And what were the hospitals 





established for by the pious munificence of | 


the monks of St. Edmund’s Abbey, but for 
the comfort and succor of the sick. And 
notwithstanding that there might be some 
‘‘leaven ” amongst them, their institutions 
will prove that in “mercy and humanity ” 
they fed the hungry, clothed the naked, and 
visited the sick, the widow, and the fatherless. 

But there is another circumstance that will 
endear the Abbey of St. Edmund’s to the 
heart of every Englishman. It was within 
the walls of that abbey, whose mouldering 
ruins stand up for a memorial of that glorious 
charter which laid the foundation of British 
liberties ; within the confines of that mag- 
nificent temple, in the year 1214, a large body 
of the barons, ecclesiastics and laity, headed 
by Stephen Langton, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, produced the charter of Henry I, which 
abrogated the stern laws of the Norman rule, 
re-established those of the mild Edward the 
Confessor, and after laying it with all solem- 
nity upon the high altar, compelled the tyrant 
at length to ratify the deed of his predecessor. 
Again did they assemble on the 20th of No- 
vember, the feast of St. Edmund, 1215, and 
with solemn steps, it is recorded, advanced to 
the high altar, and made a vow never to rest 
till they had obtained the objects for which 
they contended; nor did they stop in their 
noble career until the signing of magna charta, 


| 


by the tyrant John, on the plains of Runny- 
mede, had laid a noble and a true foundation 
for the imperishable liberties of their native 
country. 

Such were the fruits of “‘monkish supersti- 
lions!” Verily, our countrymen have been 
long enough deceived; and it is high time 
that they should study such subjects. 

The property of this abbey was much di- 
vided, but as was usual with the fruits of 
sacrilege, never held by one family long to- 
gether; indeed, some portions of it exchanged 
hands in the first four months. W. E. 8. 

Bury St. Edmund’s, Sept. 23, 1846. 





DOMESTIC. 

ARCHDIOCEss OF BALTIMORE.—Circular 
of the M. Rev. Archbishop.—l am grateful to 
Divine Providence to be enabled to inform 
the Rev. clergy and the laity of the archdio- 
cess that the “ Brothers of the Christian 
Schools” have extended to us the advantages 
of their holy and adinirable institution. Their 
first novitiate and school have been opened at 
Calvert Hall in this city ; and are, I trust, but : 
the precursors of many others throughout the 
United States. 

I cannot too earnestly entreat all charitable 
persons to contribute to the support of an un- 
dertaking so eminently useful to religion and 
society. The faithful will read with interest 
the communication of the venerable brother 


sin 0 ale 
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director, inserted in this Magazine. 
TSamvueE., Abp. Balt. 
BALTIMORE, Nov. 13, 1846. 
The novitiate of the order of the ‘* Brothers 
Schools” has been opened in 





of the Christian 
Baltimore. ‘The object contemplated by this 
institute, is the religious and literary instruc- 
tion of male children, especially the poor. 
The brothers are bound by the three religious 
vows of obedience, charity and poverty, 
which is added a fourth, that of the gratuite 
instruction of the poor. 

The terms of admittance will be m 
known, and further information given, of 
plication to BrorHer Leoro.ay 

Director of the Brothers in Baltia 

The Immaculate Conception.—The piet 
the clergy and laity throughout the 
States will be gratified to learn that @ reecipt 2 ¥ 
has been lately a a 
holy see, of which the following is a transla- 
tion ; 
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4 From an audience of his holiness on the mete 
13th Sept., 1846. At the humble request of the | 
M. Rev. the archbishop of Baltimore, and the | 
Rt. Rev. the bishops ofthe U. States, assembled | 
inf@he 6th provincial council, submitted by the | 
undersigned secretary of the sacred congrega- 
tion de Propaganda Fide, our holy father pope | 
Pius IX graciously issued a perpetual grant, by 
which all the clergy of the United States of 


America, both secular and regular, are permit- 
ted, in celebrating the mass and reciting the 
office of the conception of the most Blessed 
Virgin Mary, on the 8th of December, and 
during the octave, and also on Saturdays dur- 
ing the year, to add in the prayer, the word 
¢ immaculate, to say in the preface Conceplione 
immaculata, and during the year commemora- 
It is likewise 


tione Conceptionis immaculate. 

permitted to all the faithful living in the United 

States, to add, in the litany of the B. Virgin 

Mary, the invocation, Queen conceived without 
original stain, pray for us. 

Given at Rome at the office of the said sa- 

3 cred congregation, on the day and in the year 

‘ above mentioned ; gratis, without fee for any 

reasons whatsoever. 
[Seal] 
Joun, Archbp. of Thessalonica, Sec’y. 

The holy see has not declared the immacu- 

late conception to be an article of faith, but 

Cardinal Fransoni, prefect of the sacred con- 

gregation of the Propaganda has expressed his 

gratification that, amidst the numerous peti- 

tions received from bishops throughout the 

Catholic 

this point, the fathers of the sixth Provincial 

Council of Baltimore, requested the privilege 


world, demanding the definition of 


of devoutly mentioning the immaculate con- 
ception in the public and private prayers of 
the clergy and laity. 

Confirmation.—On the 18th of October, one 
hundred and forty-one persons were confirmed 
Sat the church of St. Ignatius, Mount S$ 
hear Cumberland, and on the 25th seventy- 
wo were confirmed at Hagerstown. The 
ame holy rite was administered at Hancock, 
Sunday, the 15th of November, to 34 persons. 
Dalking the Veil_—October 27th, Miss Pearce, 
E = received the veil at the hands of the 
| r, Archbishop Eccleston, in the convent 
of the tation at Frederick city, Md. 

"Tribute of Respecl.—-Atalate meeting of the 
St. Peter’s Sunday School Society, the presi- 
dent having announced the death of Mr. 
Thomas W. Coyle, a late member, on motion | 


sav age, 
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a committee, consisting of Messrs. Joseph A. 
Keenan and Bernard C. Read, were appointed 
to draft resolutions expressive of the regret 
with which the intelligence was received, and 
of the sympathies of the society with the 
family of the deceased, when the following 
were immediately reported, and unanimously 
concurred in by the society. 

Resolved, That this society has learned with 
unfeigned regret the death of its late member, 
Thomas W. Coyle, whose engaging manners, 
and mild disposition, had endeared him to all 
who knew him, and whose fervent and untir- 
ing zeal in the promotion of his faith, by duly 
instilling its grand principles in the minds of 
youth, has gratefully and Jastingly enshrined 
him in the hearts of all who have witnessed or 
profited by his exertions. 

Resolved, That while we bow down in sub- 
mission to the will of Divine Providence, and 
humbly kiss his chastising rod, we can not re- 
frain from regret that one, in whom were con- 
centred so many virtues, should so early vanish 
from our midst, and leave us to mourn over the 
blight of such cherished hopes as the rising of 
his sun gave promise of a happy realization 
before it waned beyond its meridian, and the 
extinction among men of such worth as was 
centred in him. 

Resolved, That this society sympathize with 
the family of the deceased in the loss they have 
sustained by the transplantation of their cher- 
ished flower, yet acknowledging consolation in 
the belief that, though its fragrance is felt on 
earth no more, and its beauty is vanished away, 
amid celestial bowers where the rude winds of 
a stormy world can never come to blight its 
budding glory, it is blooming bright and beau- 
tiful, caressed by breezes which are the loves 
of angels, and cheered by sunlight which is the 







smile of God. 

And be it further Resolved, That these reso- 
lutions be recorded in the minutes of this meet- 
ing, published in the U.S. Catholic Magazine, 
and a copy of them be sent to the family of the 
deceased. JAMES QUANN, President. 

J. Casey Barry, Secretary. 

Young Catholics’ Friend Society — Ata meet- 
ing of the Young Catholics’ Friend Society 
held November Ist, the Rev. Charles 1. White 
was elected an honorary member. 

The following persons were chosen as offi- 
cers for the next six months: M. J. Kelly, 
president ; D. J. Foley, vice-president; Owen 
O’Brien, corresponding secretary; John B. 
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not more than two hundred active members 
will appear enrolled in the new constitution, 
now in the course of publication. The book- 
Walsh, Wm. G. V. Hull, George Slater, trus- | keeper’s report exhibits the sum of $90.62} 
tees ; D. Blundell, steward. received from members for dues during the 

At the same time, the following resolutions | last six months. By-the report of the treasu- 
were unanimously adopted in relation to the rer, you will ascertain that the entire amount 
death of Thomas W. Coyle, late member of | received by him since last semi-annual meet- 
the society, in testimony of the high estimation | ing has been $126.25, and the balance in the 


Piet, recording secretary; Dr. T. C. Atkinson, 
book-keeper; John A. McGreevy, treasurer ; 
George W. Webb, Jos. E. Elder,, Thomas 


in which he was held by his friends and asso- treasury on the 8d of May last being $143.29, 

ciates, and as expressive of the feelings of re- making $269.54, out of which the sum of 

gret which they experienced athis premature $145.58 has been expended in accordance with 

death, | the designs of our society, leaving a balance 
Battimore, November isi, 1846. on hand at this time of $123.96. 

Resolved, That it is with feelings of thedeep- | By the stewart’s report it will be seen that 
est regret we have been informed of the de- — seventy-seven articles of clothing have been 
mise of our late friend and fellow-member, | distributed since the 3d of May last, and two 
Mr. Thos. W. Coyle, who in life was an orna- | hundred and ninety-two articles are on hand 
ment to society, and whose death wasasource | at the present time. 
of edification to all who knew him. It is with profound regret I announce the 


Resolved, That though he has been taken | death of a member of our society since last 
from amongst us, yet the remembrance of his | semi-annual report—one but lately allied him- 
many qualities will long be cherished. by those | self to us, and had given every promise of a 


who knew him but to love him. | life of usefulness and virtue. 

Resolved, That we sincerely condole with | In conclusion, may I not advert to the 
the family and friends of the deceased in their | steadily increasing prosperity of our associa- 
affliction, in the loss ofone so eminently distin- | tion, a fact which is not only highly gratifying 


guished for his virtues as well as his talents. _ to every member of our body, but must also 

Resolved, That the above resolutions be pub- be looked upon with equal pleasure by every 
lished in the U. S. Catholic Magazine, anda | 
copy of them be sent to his bereaved parents. | Formed, as our society is, upon the purest 





friend of religion, morality, and humanity. 


M. J. Kexry, President. principles of charity, offering no inducements 

Joun B. Pret, Recording Secretary. | of individual benefit whatever, it still exhibits 
Semi-Annual Report of the President of the | the pleasing fact of a steady augmentation. 

Young Catholics’ Friend Society.—Gentlemen: | I now render to you, gentlemen, the authori- 


Previous to resigning the trust whieh your , ty you conferred upon me, and IJ have, so far 
kindness and confidence had placed in my care, 


I proceed to perform the finai duty consequent | duties which it imposed. 






ag laid in my power, endeavored to perform the 














upon the position I hold; and in unfolding to | Josrru VicTory. 
you the present condition of the affairs of our | Battirmore, Nov. Ist, 1846. 
association, I trust your patience will bear Token of Respect.—We are permitted to in- 
with me, if in giving this general statement,[ _ sert the following correspondence which will 
should be drawn more particularly into detail. | explain itself—Cath. Herald. 

You will perceive by the secretary’s report | To the Most Rev. Samuel Eccleston, 






that twenty-three names have been added to Archbishop of Baltimore : 

your list of active members since the last semi- Most Rev. ArcuaisHor—The bishops 
annual meeting, making the entire numberof | the sixth council of Baltimore, at the close} 
active members on your roll two hundred and | their proceedings, when you had withdrayyE 
thirty-seven, alsoone honorary memberelected. | from the council chamber, unanimously ie 
But in consequence of some refusing or neglect- | solved to present you with a cross and 
ing to pay their contributions for six months | vases and ornaments belonging to an cl ae 
and upwards, and thereby forfeiting their mem- | piscopal ‘chapelle,” as tokens of their Veneras 
bership, I am informed by the “committee on | tion and attachment. The courtesy, dignity — 
the constitution,” to whom you awarded full | and kindness which have marked your | te 


power to act in this respect, that the names of | course with yeur colleagues, the wig 

























a _———. — 


4 moderation with which you have presided 
over their deliberations, and the unbounded 
hospitality which you have exercised towards 
them, demanded some expression of their ad- 
miration and gratitude. On me has devolved 
the pleasing duty of presenting these sacred 
ornaments in the name of all. 

With sentiments of profound veneration, I 
have the honor to be, Most Rev. Archbishop, 

Your devoted brother in Christ, 
TERA NeIs PATRICK, 
Bishop of Philadelphia. 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 23d, 1846. 

The following is the reply of the arch- 
bishop : 

Bartimore, Nov. 4, 1846. 

Rr. Rev. anp Dear Sir,—lI have the honor 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, ac- 
companying the vases and ornaments belong- 
ing to an archiepiscopal * chapelle,” presented 
to me by the bishops of the sixth provincial 
council of Baltimore, as a token of their vene- 
ration and attachment. 

When I was, at the close of the council, as- 
sured that I had met the approval of my Right 
Rey. brethren, in our official and personal in- 
tercourse, I felt myself honored and rewarded 
beyond my merits. Nor did I dream of any 
other token of their indulgent regard, until my 





eyes reposed on the magnificent and costly or- 
naments presented and inscribed te me in their 
names. Whether I consider the splendor of 
the gift itself, or the venerable and elevated 
source from which it emanates, or the delicacy 
of the manner in which it has been tendered, I 
am at a loss for language to express my deep 





and humble acknowledgments. 





While I cordially offer you my thanks for 





the kind terms in which you have made known 
to me the sentiments and munificence of the 






fathers of the council, I pray you to convey to 

them, in the way you think best, this expres- 

wsion of my most profound gratitude. 

= I have the honor to be, Right Rev. and dear 

Bir, with the greatest respect and attachment, 
Your brother in Christ, 

+ SamueEt, Archbishop of Baltimore. 

p. Rev. Dr. Kenrick, Bishop of Philad. 

Pe@iocess oF PHirape rHta.—Dedication. 

he church of St. Anne, Port Richmond, was 

| dedieated on Sunday last, by the Very Rev. 

ee : F. X. Gartland, and a sermon preached by the 

Rt Rey. Dr. Hughes, bishop of New York, 

after which a collection was taken up, which, | 

notwithstanding the unfavorable state of the | 
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weather, amounted to $330. The bishop 
preached again in the evening at St. John’s 
cathedral, when a collection was taken up for 
the benefit of the new church, which, we un- 
derstand, amounted to about $200.— Catholic 
Herald. 

Diocess or New York.--Confirmation.— 
On Sunday, Oct. 25th, this holy sacrament 
was administered by our Rt. Rev. bishop to 
one hundred and thirty-five persons, in St. 
Peter’s church, Jersey city. Among the adults 
confirmed eight are converts, two of whom, 
Stanley A. Griswold, M. D. and iady, are na- 
Dr. Griswold is a near 
relative of the late Episcopal prelate of Massa- 
chusetts, and of a family distinguished by its 
piety and learning. Four of the, happy con- 
verts confirmed on this occasion»were (had 
been?) also of the Episcopal church, and are 


tives of Connecticut. 


natives of England. 

The remark ofa Protestant gentleman after 
hearing the bishop preach, that «a few such 
men might soon enlarge the fold of the Cath- 
olic chureh in this country,” shows that to a 
Protestant mind nodifference is perceived be- 
tween persuasion and faith, things to the mind 
of a Catholic about as different as motion and 
rest. Eloquence is only a human power, but 
that by which the mind in its aspirations for 
truth is satisfied, and by which millions of 
souls are carried to repose on the immutable 
rock of faith, it must be admitted, is divine. 

Freeman’s Journal. 

On Sunday, the 8th November, the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. sacra- 
ment of confirmation in the church of Our 
The number con- 


Hughes administered the 
Lady, at Cold Springs. 
firmed was small, butamong them were several 
converts, including an officer of the army 
and his amiable lady.—Joid. 

Ordiiation.—On Wednesday, the 21st Oct., 
the Rev. Patrick Murphy was promoted to the 
holy order of priesthood, in St. Patrick’s 
cathedral—the same Rev. gentleman having 
received the orders of sub-deacon and deacon- 
ship on the two preceding days.— Ibid. 

Taking the Veil—On the 13th November, 
four young ladies received, at the hands of the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Hughes, the white veil in the 
convent of the Sacred Heart, Astoria. ‘Three 
of the candidates are natives of Philadelphia, 
the other is of this city.—Jbid. 

Diocrss oF Bostron.—Confirmation in 


Taunton.—On last Sunday, being the feast of 
All Saints, the holy sacrament of confirma- 
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tion was administered by the Right Rev. | mass, and also preached in German in the 


Bishop Fitzpatrick, in St. Mary’s church, 
Taunton. Rev. Dr. Wilson, pastor. High 
mass was sung by the Rev. Mr. Williams, of 
the cathedral of the Holy Cross. Of those Who 
received the holy unction, seventy were chil- 
dren, who, having been duly prepared, had 
the happiness of making their first commun- 
ion on the same day.—B. Pilot. 

Diocess or Cincinnat1.—Episcopal Visi- 
tation.—There were one hundred and six 
persons confirmed at St. Augustine’s, Min- 
ster, St. Henry’s, Mercer county, and in the 
new church of the “Holy Family,” Darke 
Co., which was blessed on the 15th October. 
The new convent and academy of the “ Sis- 
ters Pretios. Sang.” at St. John’s, is already 
finished, and the brick for the new church to 
be built in Minster is, in part, burned. The 
increase of the numbers in these congrega- 
tions, and, above all, their fidelity to their 
religious duties, are truly gratifying. 

The new church of the Holy Cross, at Co- 
lumbus, is slowly, but steadily, advancing 
towards completion. It will be among the 
best in the diocess, and, like that of Piqua, 
afiords the most edifying evidence of what 
zeal and piety can accomplish, notwithstand- 
ing paucity of numbers and resources. ‘There 
were twenty-eight persons, five or six being 
converts, confirmed in the old chapel. 

The new church of Circleville, Pickaway 
Co., was blessed on Friday, 23d inst. It is 
called the church of St. John Baptist, and is 
also very creditable to the piety of the pastors 
and the flock by whom it was commenced 
Rev. Mr. Young, of Lancas- 
ter, and Rev. Mr. Schonat, of Columbus, as- 
sisted at the dedication. 


and completed. 


There were seventy-one confirmed in the 
new church of St. Peter, Chillicothe, on the 
4th Sunday of October. This church has cost 
between ten and eleven thousand dollars, and 
is worth what it cost, being solid, spacious 
and beautiful. The debt is about $4,000, 
which, we trust,.the balance still due on the 
subscription paper, and probably, other, at 
least, equally sure resources, will be sufficient 
to liquidate. 
and Chillicothe is not only edifying, but as 
good, we think, as can be heard out of the 
cathedral churches.—C. Telegraph. 


The church music at Columbus 


There were thirty-four persons confirmed 
on last Sunday, in Hamilton, some of whom 
were converts. Rev. Mr. Juncker sang high 


| 
| 





afternoon. The bishop preached in the morn- 
ing and at 7 o’clock, P.M. At a meeting of 
the congregation, held in the afternoon, a 
spirited subscription was made and arrange- 
ments concluded for the immediate purchase 
of a cemetery.— Ibid. 

Ordination.—Mr. John Henry Luers, a stu- 
dent of the Diocesan Seminary, was ordained 
subdeacon by Rt. Rev. Bishop Purcell, in St. 
Peter’s cathedral, on All Saints’? Day. On 
the feast of St. Charles he was ordained dea- 
con, and on St. Martin’s day (11th Nov.) 
priest.—Jbid. 

Diocess oF LovutsvitLE.—Dedicalion.— 
On the 4th of October,a large concourse of 
people assembled to assist at the dedication of 
the new Catholic church at Mount Washing- 
ton, which was opened on that day for divine 
service under the patronage of the glorious 
apostle of the Indies, St. Francis Xavier. For 
the little flock of that town and neighborhood 
it was a joyous occasion, to see their patient 
and persevering exertions and saerifices, en- 
couraged as they had been by the good will 
and pecuniary aid of some of their Protestant 
fellow citizens, at length crowned with suc- 
The church is a neat frame edifice of 
dimensions amply adequate to meet the wants 


cess, 


of the congregation, 

There were three clergymen present at the 
dedication, viz: Rev. Messrs. Elliot, McGuire, 
and Bruyere. Previously to commencing the 
ceremonies, the Rev. Mr. McGuire briefly and 
The 


same Rev. gentleman preached during the 
s ae] 


clearly explained their signification. 
mass; the audience was very attentive and 
seemingly much interested. 

In the afternoon Mr. McGuire again ad- 
dressed an audience as large as in the morn- 
ing. -He selected his text from Ephesians iv, 
31. 


quent than in those of the morning, and gave 


He was, in this discourse, even more elo- 


general satisfaction. 

Diocess of St. Louts.—Episc. Visitation.4 
At Jefferson City, 11th October, Bishop Bare 
ron confirmed thirty-three persons. At St. 
Joseph’s church, Westphalia, Cole county, 
the 14th ult. he confirmed ninety-seven pam 
sons ; the cemetery attached to this ch re 
was consecrated on the following day. Atthe 
church of the Sacred Heart, Osage county, on 
the 15th ult. the number confirmed wag forty- 
seven. On the 16th ult. at the church of the 
Immaculate Conception, Osage co. there 
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were ninety-one confirmed. On the 18th ult. 
the bishop solemnly blessed the new church 
of St. Francis Xavier, at Twist, Cole county. 
The number of confirmations amounted to 
sixty-five. On Monday, the 19th, the ceme- 
tery attached to this church was consecrated. 
At the church of the Assumption of the B. 
Virgin Mary, Manitou ecornty, the bishop 
confirmed thirty-three persons, on the 22d ult. 
On the Saturday following he arrived in Boon- 
ville, where, on the following day, Sunday, 
the 25th, he confirmed forty-six persons. On 
the 4th of November, he visited the congrega- 
tion of Dutsoe, Warren county, where he ad- 
ministered the sacrament of confirmation to 
thirty-two persons. Five miles above Mar- 
thasville, Warren county, at the church of St. 
Ignatius, thirty were admitted to confirmation 
on the 6th inst. 
St. Francis Xavier, 
county, was solemnly blessed by the bishop, 
who, on the same occasion, confirmed one 
hundred and two persons.—Calholic News 
Letter. 

Diocess oF LitrLre RocKx.— Ordination. 
On the 16th of September, the Rt. Rev. bishop 
Byrne, conferred the clerical tonsure and mi- 
nor orders on Mr. Patrick Canavan, and por- 
ter and lectoron Mr. John Whelan. On the 


Washington, Franklin 


18th Mr. Canavan received the holy order of 


On the 8th ult. the church of 
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A Dictionary of the English Language, con- 
taining the Pronunciation, Etymology and 
Explanation of all Words authorized by 


Eminent Writers, §c. By Alexander Reid, 
A.M. New York: D. Appleton & Co.; 
Philadelphia, G. S. Appleton. Baltimore : 
John Murphy. 12mo. pp. 572. 
> This dictionary was intended by the qr 
’ piler chiefly for the use of schools, and is the bes 
we have adapted to this purpose. It embraces 
i} all the words in ourlanguage thatare authorized 
y classical writers for ordinary use, giving at 
“the same time their derivation and pronuncia- 
[fion. Appended to the dictionary is a copious 
Vocabulary of the roots of English words, 
ch will afford much instruction to the stu- 
The list of Greek, Latin and Scripture 
names, at the end of the volume, will 
De d equally serviceable. 

Afiexcellent introduction has been prefixed 
to this edition of Reid’s Dictionary, by Pro- 
none Reed, of the University of Pennsy)- 

















sub-deacon, and on the 19th, the holy order of 
deacon. The bishop has lately visited the sta- 
tions in Jefferson county and confirmed four 
persons. 

Diocess oF Pirrspurc.—On the 15th 
Nov. 220 persons were confirmed at St. Paul’s, 
Pittsburg.— P. Catholic. 

Diocess or New Orteans.—Dedication. 
The new church of the Annunciation at New 
Orleans, was dedicated to the worship of God, 
by the V. Rev. Mr. Rousselon, vicar general, 
on Sunday, 25th of October.—Prop. Cath. 

Confirmation.—On the 4th of November 
twenty-two persons were confirmed in the 
parish of St. Charles.— bid. 

New York CuurcHmMan.—The historical 
errors recently committed by this journal, in 
connection with the subject of the papal su- 
premacy, will be noticed at length as soon as 
our space will permit. 

To CoRRESPONDENTS AND READERS.— 
Berlin and Rome has been received, as well 
as a very interesting series of Letters from a 
gentleman, who has been laboring for 
many years among the western Indians. In 
our next number we hope to lay before the 
That 
number, besides being printed on paper of a 
finer quality, will be embellished with a hand- 
some engraving. 


Rev. 


reader a valuable collection of papers. 
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vania, whose philosophical remarks and cita- 
tions deserve an attentive perusal. It would 
be well for the purity of our language and 
for the cause of public morals, if these “obser- 
vations were more practically considered by 
certain conductors of the public press, whose 
vehicles of information, by the introduction of 
every species of vulgarism, tend in no small 
degree to corrupt the popular mind, together 
with the dialect which serves for the commu- 
nication of its ideas. The writer has justly 
observed, after Milton, that it is a matter of no 
small importance whether the language of a 
people. be pure or corrupt, or their daily 
speech be characterized by inaccuracy of ex- 
pression. For, the degeneracy of a language 


is sure to be followed or accompanied. by a 
corresponding degeneracy of sentiments and 
feelings; and hence the duty of all, as far as 
possible, to aim at a thorough knowledge of 
the vernacular tongue, and in speaking or 
writing it, 


to abstain from every form of 
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speech at variance with authoritative usage. 
We are much apes to find that Professor 
Reed has overloo 
some moment, in the preface of the author. 
The fault we allude to 1s a want of agreement 
in the tenses of verbs, and has been committed 
in the first sentence of the fifth page, and in 
the first sentence of the second paragraph on 
the following page. The accord of tenses is 
not less essential to the meaning of a sen- 
tence, than is the proper use of words. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Southey, L. L. D. 
(late Poet Laureate), collected by himself. 
A new edilion. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co.; Philadelphia, George Appleton. 
Balt.: John Murphy. Royal 8vo. pp. 841. 
This is a magnificently executed edition of 

Southey’s poems, and comprises some metri- 

cal compositions that were never before pub- 

lished. The volume is also illustrated with 
eight fine steel engravings. 

A Course of Keading for Common Schools and 
the lower clusses of Academies, §c. By H. 
Mandeville, Prof. of Moral Science and 
Belles Lettres, in Hamilton College. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, &c. Baltimore : 
John Murphy. 12mo. pp. 377. 

The author of this work deserves much 
praise for the excellent plan which he has 
here devised, for instructing the English stu- 
dent in the important but much neglected art 
of vocal reading. ‘The first part consists of a 


erammatical outline, indicating the use of let- 
ters, syllables and words ; the second contains 
a description of all the varieties of sentences 


to be found in our language, followed by a 
numerous train of examples, by which the 
pupil becomes thoroughly acquainted with 
sentential structure; and in the third the 
learner is exercised in paragraphs arranged in 
the form of ordinary discourse. The advan- 
tages of this book over the usual courses of 
reading, are numerous and important. It con- 
stitutes a kind of anatomy, which unfolds to 
the student the various elements and resources 
of language ; it lays the foundation of an in- 
telligent delivery in reading and speaking, 
and stores the mind with principles that must 
greatly facilitate the task of composition. 
Chrestomazia Italiana: a collection of selected 
pieces in lialian prose, designed as a class 
reading-book for beginners in the study of the 
Italian language. By E. Felix Foresti, L. 
L.D.&c. N. York: D. Appleton & Co., 
&c. Balt.: John Murphy. 12mo. pp. 298. 
Judging from the character of the authors 
from whose works the materials of this compi- 
lation have been drawn, we may infer that it 
is in general well adapted to the object in 
view; but it is not, as a book of this kind 
should be, altogether free from matter calcula- 


ced a grammatical error of | 


a 


ted to pervert the mind of youth. The com- 
piler has made his extracts principally frorm 
authors of the modern Italian school, because 
they have written, he says, “in a tone and 
spirit more in accortance with the opinions 
and taste of the present day.”” Among these, 
however, we should carefully distinguish the 
writer who is governed by principles of radi- 
calism and infidelity, the enemies of religion 
and social order, from him who is the adyo- 
cate of reform only so far as it may tend to 
strengthen the bonds of society and aid the 
influence of religious truth over the popular 
mind. Neither the people of this nor the 
people of any other country can be benefitted 


by the spirit which pervades the writings of 


such men as Mazzini. The example which 
he has set before his contemporaries, has been 
only a subject of alarm and sorrow for the 
friends of peace and religion in his native land, 
and his principles should be carefully withheld 
from the notice of our youth, instead of being 
obtruded in the school book and with the 
effect of authority, upon their attention. 


The Opal for 1847: A pure gift for the Holy- 
days. Edited by John Keese, with illustra- 
tions by J.G. Chapman. New York: J. 
C. Riker, 129 Fulton st. Balt.: J. Murphy. 
We have looked over this annual for the 

Holydays, and were much pleased with the 
greater part of its contents. Itis enriched by 
the contributions of many distinguished wri- 
ters. The story of Bertha, if story it may be 
called, will be admired for the polish and ele- 
gance of its diction, as well the richness of its 
sentiment. It is from the gifted pen of Mrs. Si- 
gourney. The illustrations are most of them 
designed with great boldness and talent, and 
are all executed with skill and care. 


Jack Datchett, the Clerk : An Old Man’s Tale. 
Baltimore : H. Colburn, 206 Baltimore st. 
This is an interesting little story ; its moral 

is unexceptionable and the interest awakened 

by it is wellsustained throughout. The book 
appears to be the production of an Episcopa- 
lian. Had it been the work of a Catholic, Mr. 

Jack Datchett and his sister would have been 

recommended to a different course of spiritual! 

reading from that which appears to have oc- 
cupir eir happy evenings. 

Primary Lessons: being a Speller and Reader 
on an original plan. By Albert D. Wright, 
&e. New York: D, Appleton & Co., Ke. 
Baltimore: John Murphy. 


valuable aid inimparting the elements of rea 

ing. It is distinguished by its practical chag 
acter, avoiding the use of unmeaning sylla@ 
bles and passing at once from the knowledgi 


of letters to their use in familiar words. ‘ 


18mo. pp. 144.9 
The school teacher will find in this primera | 


ce ae a Se eae 








